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; A WORLD, wracked by the misery of our twenty millions 
of unemployed, who, with their families, have not suff- 
cient food, is the urgent problem that faces us with the 
dawn of the New Year. Each worker and his family 
are facing problems which can be relieved only when 
problems of business can be adjusted. Each business 
executive can put his organization on a normal basis 
only when credit and retail trade are restored. Credit waits upon a 
rise in the security market and adjustment of the problems that hold 
Europe paralyzed. Retail business waits upon consumption buying 
powers—8o per cent of which depends on wage-earner incomes. Eu- 
rope waits upon international agreements and ratification by national 
governments. It is a structure of interlocking relationships that makes 
the whole world need prosperity for every human link— individual, 
groups and associated groups. The fundamental rule, and the only 
principle that will work, is the simple com- 





The Way to - mandment we have all heard since infancy, 
Abundant Life “Do unto others as you would others do unto 
you.” Simple as this rule is, it implies a 


revolution in thinking for most of those in responsible economic and 
political positions. The full process of living is production or accu- 
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mulation and distribution—that is, making things and putting them 
into use. As we interfere with distribution we interfere with com- 
plete development for all. Special privilege consists in special accumu- 
lations by the individual or the nation. As a result, normal distribu- 
tion is blocked and some one or some group is in want. 

Selfishness is the fundamental cause of what is wrong with the 
world. The employer who denies workers the right to organize is 
only seeking to maintain a special advantage in distributing the re- 
turns from production. The banker who urges wage cuts is trying 
to reserve money for dividend and interest payments. The wage- 
earner who refuses to share work with unemployed tradesmen is in- 
creasing the time needed for business recovery. The creditor who 
refuses to forgive the debtor that which he can not pay is increasing 
the number of persons who can not maintain their contributions to 
world prosperity. 

This fundamental mistake of selfishness comes largely from an 
incomplete array of facts—one-sided collection of facts. The facts 
explaining the relationships between two people must come from both 
individuals and be properly balanced. The same principle holds true 
for larger numbers, and when numbers become a difficulty it can be 
met by applying the representation principle. 

Coordination is necessary to balance, upon which our interrelated 
welfare depends. Coordination comes through joint fact-gathering, 
group interpretation of facts, and joint decision of policies. Realiza- 
tion that individual welfare is interdependent on group welfare is the 
first step toward enlightened self-advancement. If we succeed in mak- 
ing progress in accepting this principle in 1932, we shall be on the 
road toward coordinated progress and balance between accumulation 
and distribution. 


Injunction The struggle for human liberty is as old as 
Legislation the human race. It will continue as changing 

conditions call for redefinition of rights and 
standards of justice. Any group of persons that has a control or 
special advantage tries to retain it. So present-day employers and 
business undertakings resist obstinately efforts of wage-earners to 
achieve a status in industry and to change standards of long hours and 
bare subsistence wages. The majority of production undertakings and 
other businesses in the United States look upon the union as an inter- 
ference with their methods of distributing returns from joint work and 
their determination of work standards. They think it easier and more 
profitable to decide such matters arbitrarily than to advise with the 
persons directly concerned and reach a decision mutually accepted as 
equitable. 
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Individual workers are powerless to contest this arbitrary man- 
agement of industry, but organized in unions they can take effective 
action. Practically everyone will agree that wage-earners have a right 
to organize a trade union. Objections develop, however, when the 
union undertakes to better conditions for wage-earners and thereby 
interferes with the plans and profits of the company. Rather than 
meet the issues in the economic field, employers may apply for a 
restraining order to have the union enjoined for doing things that 
interfere with business. These restraining orders are usually framed 
in all-inclusive phrases so as not to fail in protecting the employer. 
Should any terms be too broad those portions can be excluded when 
the order is reviewed, is the view of the court. But in practice this is 
where the gravest injustice is done. Pending legal decision upon such 
points, the persons enjoined must either obey or be liable to arrest 
for contempt and imprisonment. But this view of legal justice ignores 
the fact that time is essential in winning the economic contest and the 
temporary restraining order (especially those phrases that later 
review may eliminate as outside the court’s authority) may be the 
handicap that loses the contest for the union. 

The most flagrant abuses of injunction procedure may be pre- 
vented by better regulation of procedure regulating the issuance of 
injunctions. Companion bills to accomplish this purpose have been 
introduced in both Houses of Congress. Both political parties are 
pledged to correct abuses of injunction. Members of both Houses 
are pledged to the enactment of such legislation. 

These bills are the paramount legislative concern of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and every endeavor will be made to secure the 
enactment of these bills into law. 


Housing The President’s Conference on Home Build- 

ing and Home Ownership showed the con- 
tent of this field and the possibilities of developing it into a coordi- 
nated, practical movement for better homes for more people. Various 
individuals, professional and educational organizations and some 
from local housing bureaus, have been carrying on educational work 
to show how homes might be improved. There have been a few scat- 
tered better homes projects, most of which were of no help to wage- 
earners because of high rentals. Obviously, much can be done by 
organized efforts, city and regional planning. 

But finally, progress resolves itself into the ability of the indi- 
vidual family to buy or rent a suitable home and in making home owner- 
ship safe for the individual wage-earner who must adjust his life to his 
employment. These ultimate determining factors lie outside the field 
considered in the Conference reports. One factor might be affected 
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by the President’s proposal for a system of home-loan discount 
banks—that of financing construction undertakings. The charges 
which credit agencies make for financing undertakings are an addi- 
tional heavy charge against the buildings, which, of course, becomes 
a part of the price. In addition, real estate bonds have not proven 
a reliable investment. The Real Estate Bond Committee, of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association, estimated that out of the outstanding 
real estate bonds, amounting to ten billion dollars, only four billion 
seemed sound, while six billion would probabiy result in a loss, ranging 
fractional to total. On the other hand, home ownership to wage- 
earners whose jobs are insecure is an investment involving high risks. 
Many a wage-earner has had to accept heavy losses because of deficiency 
in realizing on real estate when moving to another city. In one indus- 
trial mill town in Wisconsin, the paper mill was closed last year in- 
definitely. The workers had been persuaded to buy their own homes. 
To move meant to lose their investments. To stay meant no work 
indefinitely. 

It is a constructive move to have all these problems brought out 
into the open so they can be studied and solved. The family, which is 
the unit of society, should be housed in the best possible home, in a 
well-planned environment, with resources for growth and good living. 


; 


An Epoch-Making The first reply of the railway labor executives 
Document to the railway executives is published in this 
issue. It marks an important step in the 
statement of Labor’s rights. Because of Labor’s partnership in the 
railroad industry, helping to maintain the service which constitutes its 
means of earning revenues, Labor questions the industry’s right to get 
money to pay dividends by reducing the wages of the railway workers. 
Labor has a prior right over capital if we are to maintain either: 
industry or civilization; that is, the livelihood of those whose work is 
necessary to carry on the industry, is the first claim against the industry. 
This principle in no way prejudices the claims of bondholders. 
These represent obligations which the railroads have contracted to 
meet. It is equally true that many of the outstanding railway securi- 
ties represent easy methods of financing and that practically no effort 
has been made to pay them off. The securities have continued to absorb 
the revenues of the railways. Railroads did not forsee competing 
agencies of transportation and hence did not manage their obligations 
load accordingly. 

When Labor is asked to accept a major cut in order that dividends 
may be paid, then Labor has a right to inquire into capitalization to 
assure itself that only bona-fide values are included. In addition, it has 
a right to an arrangement that compensates for temporary decreases 
in income. 
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The railroads are an essential industry and ways of meeting their 
needs must be worked out legislatively and financially. Such plans 
should be worked out, however, with full appreciation of the principle 
of labor partnership and the priority of wage claims. 

This business depression has demonstrated that only by giving 
equal consideration to the advancement of Labor’s interests can the 
investors hope to assure their income. Distribution must balance pro- 
duction. Wage-earners must prosper proportionately with other fac- 
tors engaged in a joint undertaking. 


Taxes Our Federal Government had a deficit of 

$900,000,000 for the fiscal year ending in 
1931, and estimates a deficit of $200,000,000 for 1932. The Admin- 
istration proposed a two-year plan for tax increases based upon the 
tax provisions of 1924. 

Certainly those persons with incomes ought to be ready to bear 
their just proportion of the costs of national government and relief 
work. Obviously this is not a time to curtail the necessary construc- 
tive work of the Government or public undertakings that afford em- 
ployment for citizens in need of work. It is importent for the future 
of the nation to prevent undermining of the physical and mental power 
of our citizenry. The need of our fellow citizens is greater even than 
in war time. 

The proposal to lower exemption rates in the lowest bracket is 
justifiable when the upper brackets bear their proportionate share. 
Our citizens with incomes of $100,000 or over now pay income taxes 
at a rate which is lower than that paid by the English laborer with an 
income of $1,000. The Administration proposes to supplement the 
broader base and higher income rates by increases in the estate tax. 

The proposed corporation tax applied to net incomes would not 
be so effective in administration, as such a tax would necessarily fluctu- 
ate with good and bad years, but any excess could be used to pay off 
debts. 

An estate tax is the fairest and the wisest type of taxation. It 
takes from no one anything earned and deducts from the estate in 
proportion to the success the owner had in accumulation. Distribu- 
tion and accumulation should be balanced. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission made a study of national wealth and income and reported 
that, out of 43,512 estates probated, only 950 were valued at over 
$100,000, but their total value was slightly greater than all estates 
under $100,000. The value of estates between $10,000 and $100,000 
was 35 per cent of the total. 

An estate tax should be safeguarded by a gift tax, such as was 
in effect between June, 1924, to January, 1926. 
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The Administration proposes to increase the rate on the corpora- 
tion net incomes in excess of credits from 12 to 12% per cent and 
to eliminate the exemption of $3,000 for domestic corporations with 
net incomes of $25,000 or less. These net incomes were taxed 13 
per cent in 1925; 13% per cent in 1926 and 1927. The war tax on 
excess profits provided an additional source of revenue. This pro- 
posal, of course, would allow stock dividends to escape taxation, as 
the United States Supreme Court has held that stock dividends are 
not income. During the seven-year period ending in 1926, there was 
an increase of 476 per cent in stock dividends, while the increase in 
cash dividends was 73 per cent. This calculation is based on corpora- 
tions paying dividends in both periods. But a number of additional 
corporations paid stock dividends in the second period. If these are 
included the tabulation shows an increase in stock dividends of 894 
per cent and 102 per cent in cash dividends. In 1922 stock dividends 
represented 49 per cent of total dividends. These increases in stock 
dividends paralleled a sharp decline in tax receipts from excess profits. 

Instead of the specific tax on manufacturers sales which would 
promptly be handed on to the consumer, why not consider a corpora- 
tion excise tax; that is, the right to do business, levying against capital 
stock undivided profits and corporation surplus? 


Justice Maxey A clear, forthright statement of what is in- 
Dissents volved in yellow-dog contracts and the rights 
of wage-earners to promote their own wel- 
fare comes from a member of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
The Kraemer Hosiery Company, of Reading, found its hosiery 
makers dissatisfied with the two-machine system because they considered 
it a wage cut. The company then required all employees to sign.a con- 
tract to forego union membership while in its employ or to lose their 
jobs. A representative of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers Union 
came to Reading, held public meetings to discuss the “individual con- 
tract” and urged the knitters to join the union. 

The company secured an injunction to protect its contract and, 
as the union representative continued efforts to secure union members, 
had him cited for contempt. Among other things, the union was en- 
joined from interfering in any way with the business of the Kraemer 
Company. 

The case was carried to the Supreme Court. The majority of 
the Court modified the injunction, but sustained the principle that the 
power of government shall be used to protect a contract denying a 
wage-earner the right to exercise his privilege to join a union under 
penalty of losing his job! 

Justice Maxey vigorously dissented. He summed up this posi- 
tion in these principles: 
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“First: That the plaintiffs had no standing to ask a court of equity 
to grant this injunction, because the method used by the olaintifis in 
securing the employees’ signatures to these contracts was uncon- 
scionable and offensive to the canons of fair play. 

‘Second: That the individual contract was in law a nullity, the 
employee having in fact no freedom of choice in signing the contract, 
no intent to affect his legal relations with his employer, and there being 
as to him no consideration. 

“Third: That these contracts which the decree protects so oppose 
sound public policy as to be beyond the pale of the protection of a 
court of equity. 

“Fourth: That the suppression of the defendant’s right of peace- 
ful free discussion can not be based upon an alleged ‘contract’ to 
which they were not parties.” 


These principles are important in assuring equality of opportunity 
for wage-earners. 


Natural Economic “Business will be best governed by natural 
Law laws of supply and demand, which will con- 

trol the situation more effectively than the 
best international regulating or advisory body from above possibly 
could,” said Charles E. Mitchell, Chairman of the Board of the Na- 
tional City Bank, to the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. 
But to argue that natural laws of supply and demand will control busi- 
ness is like leaving the pilot on land because the law of gravitation will 
control an airplane. The construction of the airplane embodies all we 
know of natural science affecting this field and the pilot contributes 
additional controls. 

No one would minimize the effectiveness of the law of gravity, 
but scientists learned enough about the law to work with it and con- 
trol their activities instead of helplessly submitting to the rule of this 
natural law. 

So with the natural law of supply and demand, which operates 
within limitations fixed by decisions of men. The banking interests 
of this country have been a controlling force, if not the controlling 
force, in determining the limits within which the laws of supply and 
demand operate. 

Business depends upon banks for credit. The power to grant or 
withhold credit involves the very life of business. When loans are 
made, the banks are naturally anxious for the security of their funds. 
Credit has been granted in this depression on condition that industry 
reduce expenses—in some cases specifically on condition that wages 
be reduced. But this policy of wage reduction is advocated without 
appreciation of the consequences to retail trade, to commerce, to wage- 
earners’ ability to meet their obligations, to real estate, and finally— 
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and most important of all—to the physical well-being of wage-earners 
and their families. 

Because the areas within which natural laws operate are con- 
trolled by business decisions, Labor bases its fundamental claim to 
its right to present its own case when decisions are in the making. 

Bankers need contacts with representatives of Labor, strange as 
this statement may seem to some of them. Bankers need to follow the 
consequences of banking decisions into wider fields, which in turn 
react upon business and banking. Banking should be a service for the 
advancement of human welfare. The ultimate measuring rod is the 
effect upon human progress. 


Workers Help In the section “Trade Unions Report” are 
Each Other typical records of how organized workers are 

meeting the problems of depression. The 
methods vary according to the permanence, the resourcefulness of the 
union, and the incomes of its membership. But practically every union 
is making its contribution. It is the understanding help of craftsmen 
for fellow craftsmen. Unions pay the dues of unemployed members; 
that is, they make the regular payments on what is a business invest- 
ment for these workers. They share their work or give the equivalent 
in money. They lend or give money. They underwrite credit. They 
build up unemployment funds. 

These contributions are taken from incomes already reduced by 
the depression—never affording much of a margin over the necessities 
for living. The poor always help the poor, generously and without 
thought of reward. 

Many with larger incomes have also contributed from a feeling 
of understanding, the obligations of stewardship and the compulsion 
of fear. Some of the larger contributors are thriftily considering 
exemption of these funds from the income tax. 

Union membership is again proving itself a valuable investment. 
Not only is the union maintaining standards better for its membership 
but its unemployed members have some agency to which they can 
appeal for help in trouble. 


Federal Responsibility During recent months the American Federa- 
in Contracts tion of Labor has been called upon to investi- 
gate complaints against labor and living con- 
ditions among workers on important Government undertakings—the 
Hoover Dam and the flood-control projects. 
The Hoover Dam project was let to the six companies, which 
attempted to take advantage of unemployment and established a 
wage scale below standards and permitted intolerable living conditions. 
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Upon the flood-control project in the lower Mississippi there have 
been charges of brutal neglect of injured workers, exorbitant prices 
charged by company commissaries, dishonesty in wage payments and 
long hours. 

Such shocking charges against the working and living conditions 
for those engaged upon work for which the United States Govern- 
ment is paying, is a discredit to our nation. Our Government should 
widen its responsibility for contracts to require contracting firms to 
provide acceptable standards for wages, hours, living and working 
conditions. It is impossible for the Government to shift its responsi- 
bility for the welfare of workers by letting a contract to a firm sub- 
mitting the most satisfactory financial specifications. Labor submits 
that the Government should give equal concern for provision for satis- 
factory labor conditions. 








THE WORKER’S LEGAL RIGHT TO HIS JOB 


G. T. SCHWENNING 


University of North Carolina 


I 


HE dismissal compensation law 
"T sseresest is a new development 
in labor legislation designed to 
stabilize employment contracts for 
workers by limiting the employers’ 
freedom of arbitrary and abrupt dis- 
charge. The existence of legislation 
on the subject is tantamount to the 
public’s acknowledgment that the 
worker has an equity in his job and 
that he should be indemnified if he is 
unjustly deprived of it. Where such 
statutes have been enacted, employers 
are required to give their employees 
advance notice of the termination of 
the labor contract or to pay compensa- 
tion in lieu of notice. The length of 
the time notice ranges in various coun- 
tries and for different categories of 
workers from six days to two years, 
while the dismissal compensation 
varies in amounts from one week’s to 
twenty months’ regular earnings. At 
times discharged workers may also 
claim damages for injury as well as 
traveling expenses if the discharge 
necessitates a change in residence. 
Workers are entitled to compensa- 
tion for the loss of employment re- 
sulting from a surprisingly wide va- 
riety of causes. While there is no uni- 
formity in the legal provisions of the 
several countries that have passed such 
laws, taken together existing laws re- 
quire that workers be given the stipu- 
lated advance notice or compensation 
if they are dismissed for the following 
reasons: cessation of operations, in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery, 
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rationalization, management’s dislike 
of the employee, unfitness of the em- 
ployee for his work, participation in 
strike activities, union afhliation, a 
change in the ownership of the enter- 
prise, bankruptcy of the business, 
death of the employer, and even upon 
the regular expiration of the contract 
of service. Thus the employee’s in- 
come is safeguarded to a considerable 
extent even if he loses his job, provid- 
ing he is not discharged for punitive 
reasons. The laws even specify what 
constitutes justifiable cause for sum- 
mary discharge. 

The enactment of this new type of 
labor legislation is a post-war devel- 
opment that appears to reflect labor’s 
growing power in the respective coun- 
tries to protect itself by law against 
the hazards of economic insecurity. It 
is found in countries in which organ- 
ized labor has gained strength during 
the last decade to press its demands 
successfully, and in which political up- 
heavals have occurred. 

Approximately half a hundred dis- 
charge indemnity laws have been en- 
acted since 1919 in seven countries of 
Europe, in eight Latin-American 
countries, and in two countries of the 
Far East. Such legal measures are at 
present in force in the following im- 
pressive list of nations: Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Ecuador, France, 
Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Italy, 
Japan, Jugo-Slavia, Mexico, Peru, 
Rumania, and Soviet Russia. Further- 
more, these statutes are supported by 
such legally constituted bodies as 
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works councils, conciliation boards, 
arbitration tribunals, industrial courts, 
et cetera. 


II 


Some of the main features of a few 
of the laws will illustrate the degree 
of protection afforded the worker by 
this movement. In France the law en- 
forces the giving of advance notice of 
dismissal required by custom or by col- 
lective agreement. In Germany and 
Soviet Russia the labor movement is 
an integral part of the legal machin- 
ery for imposing real limitations upon 
the employers’ freedom of discharge. 
Shop committees consisting of work- 
ers’ representatives prevent manage- 
ment from discharging workers un- 
justly. Special labor courts protect 
the individual workman in all three 
of these countries. 

Greece requires that wage-earners 
be given not less than five days’ notice 
of the dissolution of the labor contract 
if the workman has completed two 
months’ service, and as much as sixty 
days’ notice for long service workers. 
Under the law passed in 1930, salaried 
employees must be given the following 
advance notice of dismissal: 


Term of 
notice—months 


Period of 
service—years 


D ckéincdad hbase a kekaeume 2 
Et coustAcineseakaas eee exeeen 3 
ih dikcuhims sekibedinnehakeneancn a 
DD gracevatiawieeksthaeenuees 5 
DD 4444 6ccdk aed eeeedseeone 6 
Oeme WD sasces 1 additional month for each 


year not exceeding 24 months. 


Both wage-earners and salaried em- 
ployees are entitled to a dismissal in- 
demnity if discharged without being 
given the legal advance _ notice, 
amounting to the total earnings they 


would have received during the notice 
period. These legal provisions re- 
main in force even in the event of a 
change in the ownership of the enter- 
prise. Two-thirds the compensation 
mentioned is payable if the dismissal 
results from the suspension of opera- 
tions caused by force majeure, and 
one-half if the firm goes into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Italian workers, with the exception 
of government employees, must be 
given from fifteen days’ to three 
months’ notice of dismissal when once 
they have completed a probationary 
period of from three to six months. In 
the absence of notice, a dismissal in- 
demnity equal to the wage or salary 
corresponding to the period of notice 
must be paid the discharged worker. 
The passing of the undertaking into 
the hands of another owner does not 
end the labor contract nor abrogate 
the rights of the working personnel 
granted them by law. Likewise, dis- 
charge due to the cessation of busi- 
ness, liquidation, or reduction of the 
staff entitles the dismissed workers to 
the legal compensation for the loss 
of employment. Even more generous 
discharge compensation is provided 
for the journalistic profession in Italy. 
All workers employed by the press 
must be paid six months’ dismissal sal- 
ary and one month’s earnings for 
every year of service with the em- 
ployer upon discharge. 

In Rumania laborers are entitled to 
two weeks’ advance notice of dismissal 
or wages for the notice period. Sal- 
aried employees must be given the fol- 
lowing time notice of contract termi- 
nation, or salary for the period: 
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Period of Term of 
service— notice—months 
Or ee. dade athe cewas cone ways 1 
SEE Te Sco Laat bu vkeee ede era rodes 3 
beh ea eg cee aidaele meio’ = 
DE ei d.ane pa sukdaasaninaedeads 6 
eee 1 additional month for each 


year not exceeding 12 months. 


The Bolivian law prescribes the 
giving of three months’ notice of dis- 
missal to salaried employees. If he 
fails to give the notice, the employer 
is legally bound to pay the discharged 
employee a dismissal wage by way of 
compensation. This indemnity is 
based on the last month’s salary ac- 
cording to the scale below: 


Duration of Amount of Compensa- 


service tion—months’ salary 
PM aca s maede soe ae eees 1 
lyr. and a day to 2 yrs............ 2 
2 yrs. and a day to 5 yrs........... 3 
5 yrs. and a day to 10 yrs.......... 6 
10 yrs. and a day to 20 yrs.......... 12 
20 yrs. and a day to 25 yrs.......... 16 
25 yrs. and a day to 30 yrs.......... 20 


Under the General Constitution of 
1917 and the various state and na- 
tional laws enacted during the last 
decade, Mexican workers of all 
classes are entitled to three months’ 
earnings for the loss of their jobs if 
the loss is attributable to an unwar- 
ranted act of the employer. An em- 
ployer may not discharge a worker in 
Mexico for union affiliation or for 
having participated in a lawful strike 
without paying the dismissal indem- 
nity stated above. At his option, a 
worker unjustly discharged may ac- 
cept the legal dismissal compensation 
or demand reinstatement. Mexico is 
one country in which workers are pro- 
tected from the hazards of techno- 
logical unemployment. The law on 
the subject reads: 


“‘When, due to the installation of 





new machinery or working processes, 
the employer needs to reduce person- 
nel, the labor contract may be termi- 
nated with the surplus workers, pay- 
ing them as compensation the amount 
stipulated in the respective contracts, 
and in the absence of agreement, the 
amount equivalent to three months’ 
salary.” * 


In Peru employers must give three 
months’ dismissal notice or pay an in- 
demnity equivalent to the worker’s 
wages during the corresponding pe- 
riod of notice. In addition, all work- 
ers are entitled to 50 per cent of one 
month’s earnings for each year of 
service in all cases of employment 
termination, providing the worker is 
not discharged for cause. 

Japanese workers are entitled to 
two weeks’ dismissal notice or two 
weeks’ wages. Also, discharged work- 
ers must be paid necessary traveling 
expenses if their homes are outside 
the city in which the factory is located. 

Factory workers of China must be 
given from ten days to thirty days 
advance notice of dismissal if they 
have held their jobs from three 
months to three years. In addition to 
the time notice, they must be paid a 
dismissal bonus amounting to half the 
wages for the notice period. The em- 
ployer may, however, discharge the 
worker without giving the time notice 
by paying the regular wages for the 
period of notice due the particular 
workman. 


Ill 


The recent origin of this progres- 
sive labor legislation gives us little 


Article 128 of the Law of August 28, 1931. A 


translated copv of the law was made available 
by the Division of Commercial Laws, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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material on which to evaluate its effec- 
tiveness. What information is avail- 
able would seem to indicate that the 
laws are enforced in some countries. 
A special report from Commercial 
Attaché Ralph H. Ackerman. sta- 
tioned at Santiago makes the follow- 
ing comment upon the effectiveness of 
the law in Chile: 


“The committee studying the social 
laws has reached certain conclusions 
on various of these. One of the points 
most oppressive to concerns doing 
business in Chile has been the pro- 
vision that when discharging em- 
ployees, they are to receive one 
month’s salary for every year of serv- 
ice. This has created great difficul- 
ties for employers as frequently the 
employee of several years’ standing 
has sought discharge when offered a 
more remunerative post, in order to 
secure this indemnity. It is under- 
stood that the committee has recom- 
mended a modification of this clause, 
but they have not stated-their recom- 
mendation. From some of my con- 
tacts, I understand that they would 
make the maximum indemnity three 
months,” * 

A recent sympathetic account of the 
labor laws of Ecuador makes this 
comment: “Working hours have been 
reduced from ten to eight a day, and 
workers can not be discharged with- 
out from a week’s to a month’s notice, 
and they are compensated for in- 
juries,” ? 


According to a statement by Consul 
General H. P. Starett, of Genoa, 
Italy enforces its law on the subject.* 


*Communicated by the Division of Commer- 
cial Laws, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

* New York Times, September 13, 1931. 

*See Commerce Reports, September 1, 1930. 





An American firm of lumber mer- 
chants operating in Italy violated the 
statute requiring advance notice of 
dismissal by abruptly revoking its 
Italian agency. The agent brought 
suit, and the Supreme Court of the 
land ordered the firm to pay an in- 
demnity amounting to 18,000 lire and 
costs. 

If a Russian workman is unfairly 
discharged, he may appeal his case to 
his local shop committee, to his union, 
to the local head of the Commissariat 
of Labor, and to the people’s courts. 
Any one of these bodies may order the 
reinstatement of the worker. The 
shop committees are reported as being 
effective in preventing unjust dis- 
charge. It is stated that, “In prac- 
tice, the workers’ representatives are 
very reluctant to approve such dis- 
charges and limit the management 
very much,” and that in one factory 
“go per cent of the requests for dis- 
charge which had been made by the 
management had been refused by the 
wage-conflict and shop committee.” * 

As the following specific cases 
show, German workers have protested 
their discharge and the industrial 
courts have enforced Germany’s 
works council law.° 


“Workers dismissed without notice 
for taking part in May Day celebra- 
tions had to be re-engaged (Berlin, 9 
June, 1920).” 

“The Berlin conciliation board’ de- 
clared illegal the dismissal of em- 
ployees who had been invited by their 


*Stuart Chase and others: “Soviet Russia in 
the Second Decade,” p. 196. 

*The German cases quoted are taken from 
Marcel Berthelot: “Works Councils in Ger- 
many,” pp. 105-107; and Boris Stern: “Works 
Council Movement in Germany,” ~. 48. 

* Conciliation boards have been superseded by 
industrial and commercial courts since 1923. 
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trade unions to ask the management 
for an increase in wages for the staff.” 

“Workers in the building trade 
having been dismissed merely because 
they belonged to a workers’ produc- 
tive cooperative society, the Stuttgart 
conciliation board decided, on 11 
June, 1920, that it was impossible to 


forbid workers to establish produc- . 


ers’ cooperative societies, even if em- 
ployers considered such societies 
prejudicial to their interest.” 

“A worker who was dismissed be- 
cause he ceased to belong to a certain 
trade organization complained to the 
Berlin conciliation board and won his 
case.” 

“Although the great Ludwigshaven 
strike of December, 1922, . . . 
were mainly political in character, all 
the dismissed workers were re-en- 
gaged, with the exception of one or 
two of the leaders. It is a more or 
less established principle that political 
or religious opinions can not of them- 
selves constitute grounds for disci- 
plinary measures, whether individual 
or collective.” 

“In a building industry, certain 
workers had been dismissed for refus- 
ing to do piece work, although the 
collective agreement in force gave the 
employer some freedom in this mat- 
ter. The Berlin conciliation board 
took the view that workers should 
not be dismissed so long as it was pos- 
sible to give them work on the condi- 
tions originally laid down. More- 
over, a worker can not be dismissed 
for having refused to do overtime 
piece work, if it is insufficiently paid 
(Berlin, 6 July, 1920).” 

‘An employer is not entitled to dis- 
miss a worker who refuses to work 
during a strike (Munich), or who 
takes part in a general strike (Stutt- 
gart).” 

“An employee in the Department 
of Finance, who was dismissed for an 


insuficient reason after thirteen 
years’ service, had to be reinstated 
(Karlsruhe, December, 1920). The 
same thing happened in the case of 
two workers who were dismissed 
after twenty-six and _ twenty-eight 
years’ service respectively. The con- 
ciliation board (Berlin) said that it 
should be possible to give them work 
suited to their age and strength.” 

“A worker who was dismissed be- 
cause he had formerly served fifteen 
days imprisonment won his case be- 
fore the Frankfort conciliation 
board.” 

“A worker can not be dismissed 
when he is presumed, without proof, 
to have been guilty of pilfering (Bam- 
berg).” 

“An engineer who was dismissed 
for having left his machine unattended 
for a few moments was held not to 
have committed an offense justifying 
dismissal (Berlin) .” 

“A board of adjustment at Diissel- 
dorf reversed the discharge of a 60- 
year old man who demanded payment 
in accordance with the regular rate 
established by collective agreement in 
the trade.” 

“Similar action was taken by a 
board of adjustment in Munich in 
the case of a worker discharged be- 
cause of his refusal to act as a strike 
breaker.” 

“A board of adjustment at Stutt- 
gart nullified the dismissal of a 
worker who appealed to the court in 
order to make the employer obey a 
decision rendered by another board 
of adjustment.” 

“An office girl was discharged on 
account of repeated absence because 
of illness and the necessity of under- 
going a cure prescribed by the state 
insurance office. The dismissal was 
reversed by the board of adjustment 
of Berlin as constituting an unfair dis- 
advantage to the girl.’ 
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“A board of adjustment in Berlin 
considered an unfair disadvantage the 
dismissal of a stoker in a glass fac- 
tory who, contrary to the orders is- 
sued, did not prepare the furnace for 
the next shift, because he knew that 
the next shift would go on strike—as 
actually happened.” 

IV 

Great Britain and the United 
States, the world’s two greatest indus- 
trial nations and in which economic 
insecurity for the great mass of the 
workers has become a leading national 
problem, are noticeably absent from 
the roster of civilized nations that 
have enacted legislation to stabilize 
employment contracts. England has, 
of course, a comprehensive national 
unemployment insurance law; but so 
has Germany and so have some of the 
countries that have passed dismissal 
compensation laws. 

Proposals for the enactment of dis- 
missal wage laws in the United States 
were advanced more than twenty 
years ago. 
outlined the fundamental needs for 
such legislation in this country.* The 
following year Royal Meeker, then 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
stated in discussing industrial haz- 
ards: ‘In addition to unemployment 
insurance taxes or premiums, indus- 
try should be required to pay a ‘dis- 
missal wage’ to employees discharged 
for no fault of their own.”? Noth- 
ing came of these proposals. But the 


*See Edward A. Ross: “A Legal Dismissal 
Wage,” in Monthly Labor Review, March, 1919, 
pp. 15-19. 

* Royal Meeker: “Industrial Hazards,” in 
Monthly Labor Review, September, 1919, pp. 1-8. 


In 1918 Professor Ross: 


present unemployment crisis has re- 
vived interest in discharge indemnity 
legislation. While no bill on the sub- 
ject is before our legislatures, a dis- 
missal-wage act has been drafted and 
presented through the press to the 
American people for consideration.* 
Only three states, Maine, Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey, appear to have 
enacted a modified type of dismissal- 
wage act. But these are only permis- 
sive laws and give the worker little 
protection against summary dis- 
charge. The Massachusetts law, 
which is similar to the law of the other 
two states, follows: 


“A person engaged in manufactur- 
ing who requires from his employees, 
under penalty or forfeiture of a part 
of the wages earned by them, a notice 
of intention to leave such employ 
shall be liable to a like forfeiture, if, 
without similar notice, he discharges 
an employee.” * 


Recognizing the value and the jus- 
tice of paying dismissal compensation 
where workers lose their employment 
for reasons beyond their control, 
American employers have anticipated 
legislation and have adopted an im- 
posing number of dismissal-wage 
payment plans during the last five 
years. While they deserve commen- 
dation for such progressive action, 
these dismissal gratuities are paid 
wholly at the option of the manage- 
ment and do not give the worker a 


*See Ernest G. Draper: “A State Dismissal 
Wage Act,” in The Survey, January 15, 1931, pp. 
426-427. 

“Labor Law Bulletin No. 9, p. 30. (Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Boston.) 
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legal right to his job or indemnity for 
arbitrary and abrupt discharge.* 
The enactment of dismissal com- 
pensation legislation has taken on the 
nature of a movement that gives 
promise of inaugurating a new policy 
and practice in labor relations of far- 
reaching possibilities. Adequate ad- 
vance notice of employment termina- 
tion, or indemnity in lieu of notice, 


* For a statement regarding the extent and na- 
ture of voluntary American dismissal-wage pay- 
ment plans see: Edward S. Cowdrick: “Dulling 
the Axe of Dismissal,” in Nation’s Business, Oc- 
tober, 1930; “Dismissal Compensation,” by the 
Industrial Relations Section of Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1931; Everett D. Hawkins: “Dismissal 
Wages: Another Step Toward Industrial Secur- 
ity,” in Industrial Relations, May, 1931; “The 
Dismissal Wage,” in The Service Letter on In- 
dustrial Relations, October 30, 1931; and G. T. 
Schwenning: “Industry’s Responsibility for Un- 
employment,” in Social Forces, October, 1931. 


would greatly aid workers in making 
the adjustment necessitated by the 
loss of employment. Such compensa- 
tion might be another means of main- 
taining the purchasing power of the 
country’s workers and thus aid in pre- 
venting serious underconsumption. 
Its use might have the effect of de- 
veloping better employment methods 


and of inhibiting indiscriminate firing. 


That it would be especially helpful in 
mitigating the hardships of technolo- 
gical unemployment should be ob- 
vious. If the movement becomes a 
sufficient goad to management to sta- 
bilize employment and reduce the 
workers’ economic insecurity to a 
greater degree than is true today, it 
will go far toward solving one of in- 
dustrial society’s major problems. 


CLAY HILLS 


It is easy to mould the yielding clay. 

And many shapes grow into beauty 

Under the facile hand. 

But forms of clay are lightly broken; 

They will lie shattered and forgotten in a dingy corner. 
But underneath the slipping clay 


Is rock. .. 


I would rather work in stubborn rock 

All the years of my life, 

And make one strong thing 

And set it in a high, clean place, 

To recall the granite strength of my desire. 


JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD WORKER 


Dr. Hazet Kyrxk 


Associate Professor Home Economics and 
Economics, University of Chicago. 


OUSEHOLD workers are not 
ordinarily thought of as part 
of the labor group. Numeri- 
cally, of course, they constitute one of 
the largest groups of wage-earners in 
a single occupation. In 1920, in spite 
of the decline during the preceding 
decade, there were over two million 
persons employed in public and pri- 
vate households. About 15 per cent 
of this number were men, employed 
probably in the main in hotels, restau- 
rants and similar places. From the 
Census Reports there is no way of dis- 
tinguishing those working in public 
households from those working for 
private families, but well over a mil- 
lion must have been in the latter 
group. From two-thirds to three- 
fourths of these were full-time work- 
ers such as cooks, nursemaids and gen- 
eral servants, working by the week or 
month for the same employer and liv- 
ing, in most cases, in the home of the 
employer. A smaller but by no means 
negligible group were part-time 
workers, as laundresses and cleaners, 
working by the hour or day for differ- 
ent employers. There is evidence that 
this group is growing in relative im- 
portance. 

In economic discussions and in class- 
ifications of wage-earners “servants” 
are ordinarily segregated from indus- 
trial wage-earners as are “farm 
laborers” and the professional, busi- 
ness and clerical groups. The differ- 


*In analyzing the 1930 occupational data the 
Bureau of the Census will separate employees 
of hotels, restaurants and boarding houses. 
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ences that warrant the separation are, 
however, rarely examined. Having 
made the separation, attention is usu- 
ally concentrated upon the industrial 
group. There can be no quarrel with 
the interest in the industrial worker. 
The appearance of this group is one 
of the outstanding features of the 
present economic era, the conse- 
quences of which can scarcely be over- 
emphasized or too frequently ana- 
lyzed. “Domestic service” is an ancient 
occupation; it smacks of feudalism 
rather than the machine age. Yet 
here may be the very reason for a 
study of its problems, to secure for 
these workers the status of other 
wage-earning groups. The numbers 
alone of this working group warrant 
attention to its problems and, if pos- 
sible, the planning of an orderly pro- 
gram for its economic advancement 
and stabilization. 

Household employment is in many 
ways unlike industrial employment. 
One difference may be expressed by 
saying that the relation of the work- 
ers to the buyer of their labor tends 
to be that of mistress and maid, mas- 
ter and man, rather than employer 
and employee. That is, the relation 
tends to be a personal one, in which 
one member is expected to assume an 
inferior status and a kind of obliga- 
tion that is not expected in the purely 
economic relationship between em- 
ployer and employed. Two problems 
have their roots here. One is the 
social stigma, the ‘‘menial” position, 
attached to housework. A clue to the 
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road by which this stigma may be re- 
moved is found in the fact that it dis- 
appears when the worker enters a 
household as “helper” or assistant 
and works beside the women of the 
family. Nor.is the stigma felt by 
the working housekeeper who is em- 
ployed to take the place of the wife 
who has died, or who is ill or is gain- 
fully employed. The “hired help” in 
the farm home has no inferior status. 
It is the workers who are employed 
to free the wife and daughters for 
“‘ladylike pursuits’ and to enable the 
family to maintain the kind of a 
standard of living that demands 
“service” who encounter this diffi- 
culty. Residence in the home of the 
employer aggravates it inevitably. 
The second problem arising from 
the mistress-maid relationship is the 
uncertain and indefinite character of 
the worker’s duties and of her free 
time. As Gail Laughlin, investigator 
for the Industrial Commission, wrote 
in 1900, “It is the person herself who 
is hired in domestic service’ rather 
than her labor. Instead of a definite 
working day and week she is given 
time off which, in many cases, it is 
assumed may be changed at the em- 
ployer’s will. If emergencies happen 
in the employer’s family—illness of 
children, arrival of guests —the 
worker is supposed to increase her 
tasks and her working time and to 
lighten the load on the family as much 
as possible. If meals are delayed it 
is the servant’s evening and not that 


of the wife that suffers. The reply 
received if any of these policies are 
questioned shows at once the 
“servant’s” status. 


In other respects household em- 


ployment is unlike industrial work. It 
is not, for example, a highly special- 
ized job. The work of the general 
houseworker, who represents the 
great majority of this group, covers 
a wide variety of tasks. Some of 
these are definitely unskilled work, 
quickly learned and therefore per- 
formed with sufficient efficiency by any 
person of average strength and intel- 
ligence. Cooking, on the other hand, 
and the care of children are highly 
skilled and require training or a long 
apprenticeship before the worker can 
be regarded as really efficient. This 
fact that the household worker’s job 
is composed of tasks some of which 
require a high degree and others only 
a limited degree of skill is responsible 
for certain of its difficulties. Most 
workers learn by experience on the 
job. ‘There is no objection to this; 
in fact, it may be the best way of learn- 
ing when the employer is willing and 
able to teach and when it is definitely 
recognized on both sides that this is 
an apprenticeship period and that 
wages will be raised to the standard 
rate for skilled workers when effici- 
ency is attained. Too often the 
worker learns only by a trial-and- 
error method, attempting to do the 
work of a skilled worker before she 
is competent, or suffers from the at- 
tempts of an incompetent employer 
to direct her. 

In time of unemployment in other 
lines of work the household worker 
is at the mercy of the fiction that 
every woman can do_ housework. 
Women out of work in factories and 
stores, married women whose hus- 
bands are out of a job, pour into the 
employment offices and answer the 
newspaper ads. Some of them, no 
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doubt, are competent workers; others 
could meet the employer’s standards 
only in those tasks that are relatively 
unskilled. The net effect, however, 
is a demoralization of customary wage 
standards. Many employers offer 
only board and room; others a few 
dollars a week, perhaps a third of the 
usual amount. Some of these families 


are coming into the market for “serv- 


ice” for the first time; others are dis- 
missing part-time help, hoping to get 
full-time help for the same money; 
others are seeking to offset the effects 
of their own lowered incomes. 

Household employment is not only 
one of the jobs that has remained 
fairly unspecialized; it has also re- 
mained an isolated type of work, 
single rather than group labor. A 
recent study made in Chicago con- 
firmed the findings of earlier studies 
that a large proportion of the full- 
time workers are engaged in general 
housework; that is, they are the only 
worker employed. The isolation of 
the general houseworker is no doubt 
one of the handicaps of the occupa- 
tion. It is, in part, the explanation 
why a larger proportion of older 
women are found in it than in alter- 
native occupations. 

The objection that many girls and 
women have to a position in a private 
family where they would be the only 
worker is not altogether that they dis- 
like working alone. True, many find 
it more pleasant to be one of a group 
performing similar tasks. But it is 
probably after work or at her meals 
or in her free time that the house- 
hold worker feels her isolation most. 
If she “lives in” it is difficult for her 
to make new friends or to make ar- 
rangements to see old ones. Rarely 


does she have suitable facilities for 
receiving them in the home of the 
employer and rarely are they welcome. 
Often her time off is so indefinite and 
irregular or comes at such hours that 
she can not join in the usual recreation 
of her group. 

An equally serious consequence of 
the fact that household workers are 
employed so frequently in establish- 
ments that have only one full-time 
worker is the resulting lack of stan- 
dardization of wages, hours and char- 
acter of work. Household workers 
even in the same city are scattered 
among thousands of private homes. 
Thousands of individual bargains as 
to work to be done, wages, hours and 
accommodations are made, inevitably 
with wide discrepancies. It is true 
that competitive forces work. The 
isolated worker learns in time of the 
higher wages and shorter hours of 
another job; the employer hears from 
her friends of competent workers 
available at lower rates and fires and 
hires again. But as compared with 
the known and uniform rates and 
hours of large business concerns this 
work is unstandardized and hap- 
hazard. 

Household employment differs in 
still another respect from industrial 
employment. That is in the economic 
source from which the wage is derived 
and the employer’s attitude toward 
the outgo involved. Industrial wage- 
earners are employed by those who 
are producing goods for sale and 
wages are paid from the proceeds. 
But the services of the household 
workers are not producer’s goods but 
consumer’s. The utilities they create 
are not sold, but enjoyed by the em- 
ployer’s family. There is no resulting 
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money income which the worker 
helped to create and from which she 
is paid. Her efficiency may increase 
the order and comfort of the home 
but it provides no larger fund as a 
basis for an increase in wages. 

The services of household workers, 
in other words, are but one of many 
desirable goods for which personal 
incomes may be spent. Those with 
incomes sufficiently high can pay high 
wages, as they can buy expensive 
clothes and pay high rentals. Those 
with lower incomes struggle to bal- 
ance their budgets by searching more 
intensively for cheaper help. One of 
the most difficult points in the house- 
hold employment situation arises 
from the conjunction of these cir- 
cumstances: a relatively low money 
income, a standard of living that calls 
for one, possibly two, hired workers, 
two or more young children. The 
girl who takes a position in these cir- 
cumstances will in many instances be 
most unfortunate. Every element in 
the situation makes for long hours, 
heavy work, low wages and limited 
accommodations. Only the employer 
who realizes that one should not at- 
tempt to maintain a two-servant stan- 
dard with one worker or who is will- 
ing to assume the tasks that can not 
be carried in a fair working day can 
make the situation tolerable. 

Beginning in the eighties, household 
employment has frequently been the 
subject of special study and investiga- 
tion. The Bureaus of Labor in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Minnesota, Indi- 
ana, and Maine have issued reports 
on it. The United States Industrial 
Commission made it the subject of 
special study in 1900. Notable among 
the privately financed investigations 


have been those of Lucy Salmon in 
1889-90 and a series under the direc- 
tion of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston, 1897- 
1906. Recent studies were made in 
Philadelphia in 1927 and in Chicago 
in 1929-30. 

The Chicago study probably repre- 
sents fairly well conditions in North- 
ern cities. The employers were dis- 
tinctly in the higher income group, 
two-thirds had incomes of $10,000 
and over. Most of them employed 
part-time workers for laundry work 
and cleaning in addition to their full- 
time worker. These workers by the 
day were usually married women. In 
the case of the full-time workers, the 
great majority of the negro women 
were married, but only a small frac- 
tion of the white. The proportion of 
negro workers to white varies with 
the section of the country, but in the 
North it is clearly increasing. In Chi- 
cago from 1910 to 1920 the num- 
ber of negro women returned as 
“servants” increased 78 per cent 
while the number of foreign-born 
whites decreased 40 per cent and 
native whites 25. 

The wages received by the Chicago 
workers varied with domicile status, 
with the kind of work done, and with 
age. Wages were lower for workers 
living out (mainly negroes) than for 
those living in, for the younger worker 
than for the older, and for the general 
worker than for the cook or special- 
ized worker. All these variations are 
readily explainable, except the lower 
wage of the nonresident worker who 
must pay for carfare and room. The 
only explanation suggested by a 
limited amount of evidence is that the 
resident workers are employed by 











THE HOUSEHOLD WORKER 


the families with the larger incomes, 
who have accommodations for resi- 
dent workers and are less inclined to 
strive for low-paid help and more in- 
clined to pay a differential for su- 
perior efficiency and personal traits. 
Although the negro workers as a 
group receive lower wages than the 
whites this difference tends to dis- 
appear when workers of the same 
types are compared. The most fre- 
quent wage of both negro and white 
general workers living in was from 
$15 to $20 a week; about 20 per cent 
of both groups received less than $15. 
Two surprising results of the Chi- 
cago study were the stability of the 
workers and their efficiency as rated 
by the employer. One hears a great 
deal of criticism of the household 
worker on the score of her frequent 


changes of employer and her ineffici- 


ency. But over half of the Chicago 
workers had been with their present 
employers more than five years and 
the great majority of them were rated 
as “good” in their various tasks by 
the employer rather than “fair” or 
“poor.” The suggestion is that there 
are two groups in household employ- 
ment, the permanent, stable, experi- 
enced group and those who drift in 
and out, who, combined with the 
younger, untrained workers, make up 
a competing group of cheap labor 
working often under highly unsatis- 
factory conditions. 

One can easily find in the difficulties 
stated by the Chicago workers the 
reasons why domestic service is, by 
and large, an undesired occupation, 
one that young persons with “Ameri- 
can” ideas are reluctant to enter. 
Leaving aside the matter of wages, 
their paramount grievance was the 


37 
length of the working day and the un- 
certainty of free time. The next most 
serious complaint had to do with the 
character of the tasks they might be 
called upon to perform. The list they 
gave included anything and every- 
thing from washing the family dog to’ 
shoveling snow and washing the car. 
Other grievances had to do with 
unfair treatment by employment 
agencies, the attitude of others to- 
ward the occupation and undesirable 
living conditions. 

Various attempts have been made 
to improve conditions in household 
employment through the establish- 
ment of nonprofit placement agencies 
and training schools. The nature of 
the work and of the workers makes 
organization extremely difficult and 
little improvement has been effected 
by that means. There is a record of 
four local unions in 1906 and of four- 
teen in 1920, but each was short-lived. 

Various groups are today actively 
interested in the problems of house- 
hold employment. In April, 1931, 
at a conference in New York called 
by the National Committee on Em- 
ployer-Employee Relationship in the 
Home, it was decided to focus the 
discussion upon a suggested set-up of 
minimum standards for the full-time 
general houseworker. It was fully 
recognized that no machinery for 
establishing and maintaining stan- 
dards either in the form of organiza- 
tion or placement bureaus existed and 
that the hope of making desired stan- 
dards real depended on such ma- 
chinery. It was also recognized that 
unemployment and the conviction that 
any woman can do housework were 
making havoc of the more or less 
generally accepted standards of hours 
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and wages. The value of the discus- 
sion, however, lay in bringing to con- 
crete expression differences in prin- 
ciple and attitude and in emphasizing 
discrepancies between the actual and 
what might be accepted as the desir- 
able or fair. The standards submit- 
ted for this discussion were as follows: 

The first step in the establishment 
of minimum wage standards in any 
community is the development of 
methods of differentiating the skilled 
from the unskilled worker. Only 
those should be considered “skilled”’ 
who either meet a practical test of 
efficiency or furnish statements from 
employers that attest the quality of 
their work. To meet this purpose 
satisfactorily the statements from em- 
ployers concerning efficiency in vari- 
ous tasks, honesty, et cetera, should 
be made on forms drawn up by the 
placement agency after a reasonable 
period of employment but before the 
employment is terminated. The 
workers who fail to receive a specified 
rating from the practical test or em- 
ployer’s statement shall be considered 
“unskilled” or “semiskilled”; those 
who rate above may receive wage dif- 
ferentials above the minimum for 
their class. 

In each community a minimum 
wage for the full-time worker in 
household employment, whether 
skilled or unskilled, should be estab- 
lished that meets the cost of living of 
independent women at a tolerable 
level. From the total estimated cost 
of living should be deducted the cost 
of room and board for the worker 
living in and the cost of board for the 
worker living out. The skilled worker 
should receive a differential above this 
that will make the minimum wage 


equivalent to that in other employ- 
ments requiring the same ability and 
period of training. The wages of 
colored workers should be equal to 
those of white workers of equal com- 
petence. When an unskilled worker 
is employed the placement agency 
should secure periodic statements of 
her progress and arrange for corre- 
sponding increases in wage. 

“Working time”’ shall be defined as 
that time which is definitely assigned 
to some particular duty which pre- 
vents the worker from following her 
own pursuits. “Time on call” is that 
time when she is not free to leave the 
house but may follow her own pur- 
suits on the premises. The maximum 
length of the “working time” of the 
worker living in should not exceed 54 
hours a week and of the worker living 
out 48 hours. Two hours on call 
should be considered equivalent to one 
hour of working time. Overtime in 
any week should be paid for at an 
hourly rate that is figured on the basis 
of a 54-hour week for the worker liv- 
ing in and a 48-hour week for the 
worker living out. One whole day, 
beginning not later than 10 a. m. and 
extending through the evening, or two 
half days a week beginning not later 
than 2 p. m. on week days and 3 p. m. 
on Sundays and extending through the 
evening, should be free. 

One week vacation with pay after a 
year of continuous service should be 
provided. 

The worker living in should have a 
room for her own use and convenient 
access to modern bathroom facilities. 

Insurance against accident arising 
in the course of employment should 
be carried by the employer, either by 
electing to come under the workmen’s 
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compensation law of the state when 
that is possible or through private 
companies. 

Forms covering types of duties re- 
quired, wages, hours, provision for 
church attendance, time off, accommo- 
dations provided, and length of notice 
to be given before termination of 
service should be drawn up for use by 
employer and employee at the time 


of this should be kept by the employer 
and employee. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
adequacy of these particular standards 
it may be urged that household em- 
ployment will never be an acceptable 
occupation to American working 
women until the principles that under- 
lie them are accepted and become 
actually effective in setting conditions 
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THE TOYS 


My little Son, who looked from thoughtful eyes 

And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him and dismissed 

With hard words and unkissed, 

—His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 

For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone. 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept and said: 

Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 

Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Tkou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou has molded from the clay, 

Thou'lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 

“I will be sorry for their childishness.” 
CoveNTRY PATMORE. 





SCIENCE AND LABOR’S PROBLEMS 





“Employment Problems” was the main subject of discus- 
sion at the Tenth Annual Conference of the Personnel Research 
Federation, of which the American Federation of Labor is a 


charter member. 


The following short statements which were 


broadcast indicate the type of information which research in 
personnel relations offers to Labor. 


SCIENCE AND WORK 


WALTER V. BINGHAM 


Director of the Personnel Research Federation, New York 


“Whatever help research and science can offer, labor will welcome.” 


' E ALL want better condi- 
Wier: and relations in indus- 

try. This means plenty of 
work and suitable pay, with a sense 
of security and freedom from worry 
about the future. It also means work 
that is congenial to us, work we enjoy 
doing. We want to do our work under 
conditions of cordial relations with 
our fellow-workers and supervisors, 
no less than under proper physical 
conditions of lighting, ventilation, 
health and safety. And whether we 
admit it or not, we all have a deep- 
seated craving for approval of what 
we do, so that our own sense of satis- 
faction in work well done is buttressed 
by the recognition of those whose 
opinion we value. This is a goal we 
desire for ourselves, and for the boys 
and girls whose careers are in the 
making. 

It follows that we want work suited 
to our tastes and to our abilities, not 
too hard, nor too easy for us; work 
that calls out our best talents. It 


*From a paper read at the first meeting of 
the Personnel Research Federation in 1921. 


—Samuel Gompers.* 


must not be all drudgery. Neither 
do we like to be continually faced 
with tasks and problems beyond our 
powers; for nothing wears a person 
down so much as repeated frustration 
and failure. Man and task should 
match. 

Fortunate it is that we are not all 
alike, and that the world’s work calls 
for so great a variety of trades and 
talents. Tragic it is, that so often 
the right man and the right oppor- 
tunity fail to connect. The aim of 
personnel management is to see that 
each worker has his opportunity. 

Personnel management, then, con- 
cerns itself with employment, with 
training, with supervision. The per- 
sonnel manager keeps copious records 
to help in transferring employees to 
posts where they can do their best 
work and where they will have a 
chance for growth and advancement. 
He specializes in finding and develop- 
ing talent. 

To do this he must study the differ- 
ent kinds of work, analyze the differ- 
ent unit operations involved, and 
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know what each requires. He must 
develop skill and insight in apprais- 
ing a worker’s fitness—his abilities, 
characteristics and desires in relation 
to the work requirements. 

Personnel research uses the tools 
of scientific method in studying both 
work and worker. Personnel re- 
search falls back upon psychology for 
facts and laws about human nature, 
the learning process, incentives and 
individual] differences. The past ten 
years have witnessed a tremendous 
advance in this scientific knowledge 
cf occupations and of workers in re- 
lation to the occupations. 

Consider, for example, Yoakum’s 
epoch-making contribution read at the 
very first conference of the Personnel 
Research Federation in 1921, and 
published in Volume I, No. 1 of the 
Personnel Journal. Compare it with 
Thurstone’s ‘Study of Vocational In- 
terests,”’ in the most recent number 
of the Personnel Journal; or with 
Kornhauser’s study of workers’ at- 
titudes during a period of part-time 
employment, and Hersey’s measures 
of the relation of productivity and 
happiness, to be reported tomorrow 
afternoon. Ten years ago, in Yoa- 
kum’s paper, the basic outlines of a 
scientific vocational psychology were 
sketched. Measures of abilities took 
the place of opinions and intuitions 
about a person’s fitness in relation to 
the requirements of the occupations 
being considered. As an illustration 
he brought forward the measure- 
ments of intelligence of various oc- 
cupational groups in the army—an 
impressive array of facts. But intel- 


ligence is only one of many factors 
needed for satisfactory adjustment to 
an occupation. 


Interests, attitudes 








and temperament are equally basic. 
Ten years ago we had only the begin- 
nings of a method of measuring a 
man’s interests. Today we have 
many useful aids. Ten years ago 
there was no adequate device for 
measuring emotional stability. To- 
day it can be done. 

The Stevens Institute experiment in 
vocational guidance, which President 
Davis will describe, would have been 
a different thing ten years ago. Then, 
as now, to be sure, the boys might 
have had the benefit of a sample 
of occupational experience, combined 
with vocational lectures, and inter- 
views based on past school achieve- 
ment. But it would have been im- 
possible to combine with these aids 
to a boy’s educational planning the 
results of such tests as Strong’s or 
O’Connor’s or the Iowa tests, because 
they simply did not exist. The voca- 
tional significance of the words “ 


as- 
sociation” “test”? and of other meas- 
ures was not known. 


The tools of 
measurement had not yet been forged. 

Turn, for a moment, to the wide 
differences between automobile driv- 
ers in their ability to avoid accidents. 
Ten years ago many people had the 
idea that intelligence, or mental alert- 
ness, was a major factor in safe driv- 
ing. Now we know something about 
a whole array of factors more vital 
than high intelligence. And what is 
more, we have learned how to dis- 
close them and how to control them 
in the interest of public safety. We 
know that only a relatively small pro- 
portion of the driving public—per- 
haps not more than § per cent—are 
seriously prone to accident. And that 
of this small number, by far the larger 
part are capable of cure, through in- 
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dividual study and help, specific re- 
training and intelligent supervision. 
We know that many of the injuries 
and deaths by traffic accidents are 
needless and can be stopped. We 
know it because, in limited demon- 
stration areas, we have done it; not 
by hue and cry, not by broadsides of 
hysteria shot indiscriminately at the 
mass of the driving public, most of 
whom are safe drivers; but by pa- 
tiently applying sound personnel prin- 
ciples, securing adequate records of 
past performance, and then concen- 
trating safety effort where it is 
needed. Individual differences in sus- 
ceptibility to accidents call for-varied 
methods of diagnosis and cure which 


are adapted to these differences be- 
tween unsafe drivers, just as differ- 
ences in tastes and talents require 
varied types of vocational training 
and opportunity. 

The scientific measurement of dif- 
ferences in abilities, begun many years 
ago by Galton and Cattell, has in the 
past ten years been widely extended, 
both in theory and in application. As 
we further increase our mastery of 
the techniques of psychological meas- 
urement, specifically in the realms of 
attitude and of interest, industrial 
psychology will be better and better 
able to help people to find the work 
they like to do and can learn to do 
well. 


THE MINNESOTA UNEMPLOYMENT RESEARCH 
PROJECT 


DoNALD G. PATERSON 


University of Minnesota 


T THE University of Minne- 
sota we are now conducting a 
two-year study of the major 
problems involved in employment 
and unemployment. The work is car- 
ried on in the newly established Em- 
ployment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute with Dean Russell A. Steven- 
son as director. 

A year ago in November, 1930, a 
committee of business men, public 
officials and research workers in Min- 
nesota decided to obtain facts about 
unemployment as a basis for long-time 
employment stabilization planning. 
This committee conducted a census of 
the unemployed in Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth and found that 34,- 
000 persons were then unemployed 


and registered as seeking work. The 
facts obtained in that survey con- 
firmed the existence of a serious un- 
employment problem and led to the 
establishment of the Research Insti- 
tute. 

There are three fairly distinct 
phases of the work and these have 
been undertaken by three committees. 
The Committee on Economic Aspects 
of Unemployment is making an in- 
tensive study of 500 business organi- 
zations in the three cities to measure 
the character and volume of employ- 
ment and unemployment. This sur- 
vey will include not only studies of 
employment and unemployment trends 
by industries and by occupations, but 
will also throw needed light on the 
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extent to which technological and 
other changes in production and dis- 
tribution are affecting the working 
population of these three cities. 

The second phase of the work is 
undertaken by the Committee on In- 
dividual Diagnosis and Retraining. 
This committee is attempting to dis- 
cover to what extent unemrioyed in- 
dividuals can be aided through ade- 
quate vocational guidance. It is 
planned to make an intensive study 
of 4,000 unemployed persons in order 
to discover the usefulness of scientific 
methods of vocational guidance, and 
the extent to which vocationally mal- 
adjusted individuals can be retrained 
for lines of work for which they are 
better fitted. 

The third phase of the work is 
organized under the Tri-City Employ- 
ment Stabilization Committee work- 
ing in cooperation with our Research 
Institute and with the Minnesota In- 
dustrial Commission. The aim of 
this committee is to establish a uni- 
fied system of labor clearance so that 
the free public employment exchanges 
may render an increasingly effective 
service to employers and employees. 
This new type of public employment 
office will utilize scientific techniques 
for the individual diagnosis of the 
aptitudes and special qualifications of 
all applicants for jobs. 

From the brief description I have 
just given, you can see that each part 
of the work dovetails with every other 
part and it is hoped that such a co- 
ordinated attack on the complex and 
baffling problems of unemployment 
will bear fruit in the future develop- 
ment of a more stabilized industrial 
program in the Northwest. 

A moment ago I mentioned the 


work of the Committee on Individual 
Diagnosis and Training. You are 
perhaps wondering how such work is 
actually carried on. In the remain- 
ing moments allotted to me I desire 
to describe for you the procedure. 
Let us follow a particular individual 
through the Research Institute. Bill 
Jones is an unemployed clerical 
worker and registers himself as such. 
Our research worker arranges for him 
to go through our vocational guidance 
clinic. When he appears at our office, 
a trained vocational interviewer ob- 
tains the story of his education and his 
occupational history. This interview 
may require an hour or more. Mr. 
Jones is then introduced to a series of 
vocational aptitude and vocational in- 
terest tests. For example, he is given 
tests to measure general academic 
ability, clerical aptitude, manual dex- 
terity, mechanical ability, physical 
strength, personality characteristics 
and his fundamental vocational inter- 
ests. Mr. Jones is then given a com- 
plete medical and physical examina- 
tion. From five to seven hours are 
required for all of these examinations 
to be completed. The results of the 
tests plus his occupational history are 
then discussed by the research work- 
ers in staff conference. If the results 
indicate that Mr. Jones was already 
in the right line of work he will be 
so informed and referred to the free 
employment office where expert place- 
ment officers will attempt to obtain 
suitable employment for Mr. Jones. 

On the other hand, the results may 
show that Mr. Jones should never 
have undertaken clerical work and 
that part of his difficulty is due to lack 
of aptitude for that kind of work. 
The staff then attempts to discover 
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the lines of work for which Mr. Jones 
is better fitted. Should it turn out 
that this man, although lacking in 
clerical aptitude, actually is above the 
average in some other aptitude, this 
likewise would be pointed out to him 
and he would be advised to undertake 
a new line of work. In case the new 
line of work requires special training 
and Mr. Jones desires to undertake 
this training, our research staff would 
make the necessary arrangements. 
Upon completing the necessary spe- 
cial training, the public employment 
office would undertake the task of 
finding suitable employment. 

This work of individual diagnosis 
and retraining did not get under way 
until last May since which time we 
have examined over 2,500 individuals. 

The work of this committee is 
based upon the fundamental assump- 
tion that a new level of training effi- 
ciency may be achieved through a 
more intensive and extensive method 
of diagnosing individual aptitudes 
than has been customary hitherto. 

There is another aspect of train- 
ing which likewise needs to be 
stressed. This involves the attitude 
of workers toward themselves to- 
ward their chosen vocation, toward 
the possibilities of self-improvement 
and toward life itself. Already we 
have discovered that this problem of 
attitudes is of major importance. 
Our guidance interviews with unem- 
ployed workers and members of their 
families reveal the importance of 
bolstering up self-confidence and re- 
directing workers toward types of 
work for which they are best fitted 
and directing them away from types 
of work for which they are not fitted. 

We are also confronted with the 


problem of changing the attitudes of 
employers toward the vocational ad- 
justment problems of their workers. 
The employer must be persuaded that 
the goal of industry can not be real- 
ized if vocational maladjustments 
are perpetuated or increased. The 
employer who hires men on the basis 
of superficial impression or on the 
basis of astrology, phrenology, graph- 
ology or other misleading and unre- 
liable methods of judging human 
qualifications is guilty of creating vo- 
cational maladjustment which so fre- 
quently complicates the problem of 
employment and unemployment. 
During periods of business depres- 
sion hundreds of thousands of people 
see only blackness and despair and 
they clutch at anything which promises 
to foretell the future. This is one 
explanation of the recent revival of 
astrology which is a kind of black 
magic. America prides itself on its 
scientific advancement. We con- 
stantly proclaim the fact that univer- 
sal compulsory education has stamped 
out illiteracy and has ushered in a 
golden age of scientific accomplish- 
ment. Yet before our very eyes we 
see the revival of astrology and 
other superstitious practices. Per- 
mit me to remind you that no college 
or university on any of the accredited 
lists in this country offers or tolerates 
the teaching of astrology, numer- 
ology, phrenology, or any of these 
pseudo-sciences. It is hoped that our 
Research Institute will help to free 
the industrial world of such unscien- 
tific methods of handling people. 
The purposes and program of the 
Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute are fully described in a bul- 
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letin by Dean Russell A. Stevenson 
which has just been published by the 
University of Minnesota Press. 

In conclusion I would like to em- 
phasize the fact that in Minnesota, 
research specialists in economics, per- 
sonne] administration and manage- 
ment, and in vocational diagnosis are 
joining hands with employment man- 
agers, industrial executives and pub- 
lic officials in making a coordinated 
and concerted attack on one of the 
most pressing and demoralizing prob- 


lems of present civilization, namely, 
unemployment. While it is recog- 
nized that the fundamental economic 
causes of unemployment transcend 
the limits of restricted areas and that 
in the initial stages local communities 
can do little to control the national 
sweep of these forces, nevertheless it 
is hoped that the methods being 
worked out in Minnesota may provide 
a partial solution and that similar 
methods will be attempted all over 
the United States. 


A WAY TO CREATE JOBS: PUTTING OUR SAVINGS 
TO WORK 


WarrReEN M. PERSONS 


Standard Statistics Company, Inc., New York 


CONOMISTS, in discussing 
2 current problems, frequently 

discover the clearest, most 
forceful and most incisive statement 
of their texts in the Bible. Thus in 
Matthew 25 I find the parable of the 
talents in these words: 

“And unto one he (the master) 
gave five talents, to another two, and 
to another one, to every man accord- 
ing to his several ability; . . . 

“Then he that had received the 
five talents went and traded with the 
same, and made them other five tal- 
ents. 

“‘And likewise he that had received 
two, he also gained other two. 

“But he that had received one, 
went and digged in the earth, and hid 
his lord’s money. 

“After a long time the lord of 
those servants cometh, and reckoneth 
with them. . ..” 

When the servants who had re- 


ceived the five and two talents, ren- 
dered severally ten and four talents 
to their master, he said unto them, 
“* Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things: . . .” 

“Then he which had received the 
one talent came and said, ‘Lord,... 
I was afraid, and went and hid thy 
talent in the earth: lo, there thou hast 
that is thine.’ 

“His lord answered and said unto 
him, ‘Thou wicked and slothful serv- 
ant, thou knewest I reap where I 
sowed not, . .. Take therefore the 
talent from him, and give it unto him 
which hath ten talents.’ ” 

The people of these United States 
today are afraid. They are hid- 
ing their talents in cubbyholes and 
tomato cans. The greatest obstacle 
to business recovery is not industrial, 
economic, or political; it is psycho- 
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pathic. The business world is suffer- 
ing from an epidemic of pessimism 
with fear, timidity and caution as its 
leading symptoms. Fear creates and 
prolongs the stagnation of business. 
The visible evidence of fear, or sus- 
picion, or lack of confidence, is the 
hoarding of currency here and abroad, 
and the panicky flight of capital now 
from one currency, now from an- 
other. 

In this age of credit, production 
and trade and banking are based on 
confidence. Today, confidence is 
asleep and unreasoning suspicion holds 
sway. Business is deeply depressed. 
Fifteen hundred million dollars of 
currency are not working. Naturally, 
millions of men are also out of a job. 
If your dollars do not work, how can 
you? 

In this age of credit, an expansion 
of industry must be accompanied by 
an expansion of credit. The safe 
basis for an expansion of credit is 
gold. The United States has today 
in its possess‘on literally tons of gold. 
Unreasoning fear prevents the proper 
use of this gold as the basis for in- 
dusial and credit expansion. Fear is 
keeping your money and you out of 
a job. 

Specifically : 

First, analyze your fears. Be rea- 
sonable. Stop hoarding. Hoarded 
money is unsafe. It may be misplaced 
or stolen. It is unprofitable. It 


yields no interest, dividends, or prof- 
its. It makes no jobs. 

Second, deposit your momey in a 
sound commercial or savings bank or 
in the United States Postal Savings 
System. The System has been called 
“a refuge for the timid.” The faith 
of the United States is solemnly 
pledged to the payment on demand 
of the deposits made in postal sav- 
ings depository offices, and the Gov- 
ernment pays interest. Deposited 
money furnishes the basis for your 
job and your wages. 

Third, maintain normal living con- 
ditions. Protest your standard of 
living and your job by buying com- 
modities for current needs at current 
favorable prices. 

Fourth, the purchase of a home is 
a splendid way to save. The house 
and lot that you buy at today’s prices 
will surely be a sound and profitable 
purchase. . Modernize and repair 
your home. > 

Fifth, let us form a parade to pros- 
perity. You can participate and profit 
in the inevitable recovery of general 
industry by investing in sound Ameri- 
can securities at present panic prices. 

Depressions do not last forever. 
America has abundant human and 
natural resources. She has abundant 
gold to utilize as a basis for credit 
expansion. She is a creditor nation. 
Why not dispel fear and utilize these 
resources now? 


ROMANY GOLD 


There’s a crackle of brown on the leaf’s crisp edge 
And the goldenrod blooms have begun to feather. 
We’re two jolly vagabonds under a hedge 


By the dusty road together. 


Could an emperor boast such a house as ours, 
The sky for a roof and for couch the clover? 
Does he sleep as well under silken flowers 
As we, when the day is over? 








AN EXPERIMENT IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Harvey N. Davis 


President, Stevens Institute of Technology 


NE of the most important de- 
cisions in a boy’s life is his 
choice of a college, not so much 

his choice of a particular college, for 
there are many groups of similar col- 
leges any one of which is as good as 
any other, but rather his choice of a 
type of college. Whether he chooses 
a liberal arts college on the one hand, 
or an engineering or scientific college 
on the other, does much not only to 
determine the probable nature of his 
future life work but to fashion the 
very warp and woof of all his reav- 
tions to and appreciations of the 
whole of modern civilization. Every 
boy should make this choice not solely 
on the basis of his personal associa- 
tions and family traditions, but ra- 
tionally and intelligently in the light 
of all he can find out about his own 
aptitudes, skills and interest patterns 
and also about the various profes- 
sions and occupations to which these 
two types of college training naturally 
lead. 

To help boys who are about to 
make this choice, Stevens Institute 
of Technology ran last August a two- 
week camp session for preparatory 
school juniors; that is, boys who will 
have to choose a college during the 
coming winter. The facilities and 
equipment available were those of 
the surveying camp we had used for 
our freshman class during the six 
preceding weeks. With three swim- 
ming periods a day, plenty of indoor 
and outdoor sports, and an excellent 
kitchen, we managed to give the forty 
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boys who came a thoroughly good 
time as a background for the serious 
work of camp. 

This serious work consisted of 
three parts; first, a group of lectures 
on choosing a college, on choosing a 
career, and on what various kinds of 
engineers do, not only in their in- 
spired moments, but also in the or- 
dinary routine of their daily lives; 
second, an opportunity to see what one 
simple variety of engineering activity 
actually feels like, through four and 
a half hours a day in the field learn- 
ing the rudiments of surveying; and 
third, an opportunity to study their 
own aptitudes, skills, and interests 
through a comprehensive set of 
psychological tests administered and 
interpreted by experts. 

The iecturers were a distinguished 
group, including professors from five 
different colleges, and graduates of 
ten or eleven other. colleges, and 
their subjects covered a wide range 
of engineering activities, including 
even such fringe subjects as manufac- 
turing, air transportation, and archi- 
tecture. 

The field work was of great value 
by giving a solid background of pur- 
poseful activity that made lectures, 
games, and sleep all into equally 
welcome relaxations. 

On the psychological side thirteen 
tests were given to each boy, includ- 
ing Johnson O’Connor’s aptitude 
tests, the Iowa scientific aptitude 
tests, the O’Rourke mechanical apti- 
tude test, one form of the Otis test 
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and the strong interest blank. The 
results were interpreted to each boy 
and to his parents in the light of the 
intimate impressions of the various 
squad leaders who lived with their 
boys 24 hours a day, and of the re- 
vealing persona] letters that had 
previously been received from par- 
ents and headmasters. Advice was 
freely given, but it was stressed that 
the final decisions should be made, 
not by us, not even by the parents, 
but by the boys themselves. 

It is interesting to note that the 
boys’ reactions to these tests were 
so generally cordial that many of 
them on their own initiative took a 
number of other tests that were not 
being used with the group as a whole. 
Indeed, by the end of the two weeks, 
nearly half the boys had taken as 
many as 27 different tests to satisfy 
their own curiosity about themselves. 

It is difficult to summarize or even 
to know the results of such an ex- 
periment, except perhaps through 
the following quotations from par- 
ents’ letters: 

“Tt crystallized in his mind the 
direction he wishes to take in his 
future work at school and college.” 

Again: “It has not only stimulated 
his interest but has, I think, given 


him the needed confidence in his 
ability to succeed.” 

From another: “It has caused him 
to think about futures in an entirely 
different way from what I have ever 
found him thinking before.”’ 

And from another: “For the first 
time in his school career he is antici- 
pating returning to school work.” 

One father wrote: ‘To help the 
young candidate in realizing the 
seriousness of his next step . . . is 
tremendously helpful. I can not help 
noticing the change for the better 
that has taken place in my son’s atti- 
tude.” 

And another said: “I feel confi- 
dent that nothing has ever come into 
his life that has given him such en- 
thusiasm, taught him so much about 
himself, and so much about what life 
may mean to one.” 

And finally the father of a top- 
notch boy who was advised against 
choosing an_ engineering college 
wrote: “It has helped him immensely 
to decide where his interests lie, and 
he intends to make his college prep- 
arations: accordingly.” 

These and other similar letters 
have convinced us that the experi- 
ment is well worth trying again next 
summer. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN GERMANY AND 
RUSSIA 


G. W. HARTMANN 


Pennsylvania State College 


chotechnical activity in Germany 
are the intimate contact between 
the university laboratory and the in- 
dustrial situation and the unusually 
large number of competent engineers 


"Te outstanding features of psy- 


who are trained in the psychological 
attitude and have mastered its tech- 


niques of research. The German 
tendency toward systematization and 
organization is typified by the Fed- 
eral Rationalization Board, a body 
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resembling our Bureau of Standards 
except that its main function is test- 
ing and promoting efficient working 
processes rather than simply measur- 
ing materials. In general Germany 
seems to be relatively ahead of 
America in both support of and ac- 
tivity in this branch of psychology. 
The National Railway System, the 
great Krupp works, and the Siemens 
electrical plants, for example, main- 
tain psychotechnical laboratories as 
part of their operating overhead. 

Testimony to the maturity of this 
branch of human endeavor is borne 
by the existence of a great 10-volume 
encyclopedia of industrial psychology, 
a specialized technical dictionary, and 
numerous comprehensive handbooks 
for the practitioner. At least four 
journals restrict their articles exclu- 
sively to this field. Numerous publi- 
cations thus contribute to the expan- 
sion and popularization of the content 
and methods of industrial psychology 
and aid general progress by making 
the experiences of one firm available 
to others. 

To the Germans, the conveyor, as 
Mr. Ford has developed it in his huge 
automobile factories, is the very sym- 
bol of scientific management, and 
numerous laboratory studies have re- 
cently appeared dealing with its ap- 
plication to different types of work 
and means of enhancing its speed and 
accuracy. Some very fine experi- 
mental analyses of the intermittent 
and continuous-belt systems have 
been made. The intermittent system, 
as you know, functions during inter- 
vals, moving ahead, let us say, for 10 
seconds, and resting while the work- 
ing operation is performed for 15 
seconds ; the continuous system, on the 


other hand, is always in motion and 
the worker must keep pace with it. 
Comparative findings, based on num- 
ber of errors, quality of workmanship, 
and sheer quantity produced, favor 
the intermittent method for most 
types of work, because of its superior 
adaptation to the rhythmic require- 
ments of the human organism. 

The universality of public employ- 
ment exchanges which was rendered 
inevitable by the social insurance sys- 
tem has simplified the program of vo- 
cational guidance. Practically every 
municipal bureau has a trained voca- 
tional counselor on its staff who, by 
testing, interview and follow-up 
methods, is steadily reducing the 
number of misfits in the business 
world. 

Turning now to the Soviet Union, 
we see that in some respects indus- 
trial psychology there occupies a far 
more favorable position than else- 
where. To accomplish the “five-year 
plan in four years’’—the great slogan 
now animating all Russia—the lead- 
ers have used every psychotech- 
nica] device at their command. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the Soviets do 
recognize individual differences and 
have ample provisions for selecting 
workmen with special capacities for 
particular jobs. Since industrial psy- 
chology is such a heavy contributor 
to the contemporary increase in Rus- 
sian output it is clear that its princi- 
ples can function in the interests of a 
socialistic order as well as in the inter- 
ests of stockholders. 

The objectives of communism make 
it much more hospitable to applied 
science than to pure research, al- 
though it is by no means hostile to 
the latter. A basic dogma is that 
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the proletariat alone can regulate 
working conditions in its own interest, 
a theme which dominates the semi- 
permanent Russian exhibit at the 
Dresden Hygienic Museum. This 
has led to the unfortunate assump- 
tion that a reactionary capitalistic 
psychotechnics must inevitably come 
into conflict with a proletarian “science 
of labor.” The point of view that 
optimal illumination, differential effect 
of incentives, et cetera, can be studied 
independently of the political system 
is not adequately appreciated. There 
is all too much justice in their asser- 
tion that the older management sys- 
tems were poorly disguised instru- 
ments of exploitation and that an ex- 
aggerated psychology of advertising 
is a symptom of a planless society; 
but that all scientific knowledge is 
conditioned by the class struggle is a 
dubious dogma to a Western mind. 
At the head of the psychotechnical 
organizations of Russia stands the 
Central Institute of Labor in Moscow 
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whose main function is to discover 
all the ‘“‘socialist labor reserves”’ avail- 
able. This phrase refers to the pro- 
cess of increasing skill and the ap- 
plication of incentives to use it, since 
the problem of enhancing the produc- 
tivity of the individual worker is the 
major issue in the contemporary 
economic life of Russia. The officials 
are constantly quoting a passage from 
one of Lenin’s works to this effect, 
“The productiveness of labor is in 
the long run the most essential factor 
for the victory of the new social 
order.” An interesting feature of 
the Institute’s activities is the “labor 
clinic,” to which a workman conspicu- 
ous for low ability or poor morale is 
sent for reconstruction instead of be- 
ing discharged. ‘The high centrali- 
zation of authority under the Soviet 
régime makes easy the quick trans- 
mission and adoption of productive 
procedures which have been tested 
and approved in the Moscow labora- 
tory. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


PAuL S. ACHILLES 


Secretary, The Psychological Corporation 


ference on occupational problems 

that is going on here in New York 
seems very remote to you. Perhaps 
I can make it a little more realistic 
by asking a few questions. 

First of all I wonder how many of 
you have jobs? If you have a job 
and if no one in your family is wor- 
ried about a job in these times you 
are lucky. But how about the mil- 
lions of people who have no jobs? 


| WONDER if this interesting con- 





That is one of the most important 
questions before this conference. The 
immediate answer, of course, is to 
let the people who have jobs share 
some of their earnings with those 
who have no jobs. It’s a good slogan 
for this winter and everybody hopes 
it will carry us through. As Will 
Rogers says, we'll hang on to our 
automobiles and maybe ride to the 
poorhouse in our cars. But we need 
to find more permanent answers for 
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such problems and the thing that 
characterizes this conference is the 
method of attack, namely, the method 
of scientific research. 

Research sounds formidable. In 
some ways it is. It takes time and 
money, and experiments and investi- 
gations, and facts and figures, and 
honesty and patience, and trained 
workers to do it all; but the exciting 
thing about it is that when you get 
through, you've got an answer that’s 
worth something. So, if you are pic- 
turing this conference as just a lot of 
people sitting around here in arm- 
chairs, discussing unemployment prob- 
lems, remember that they are pri- 
marily research workers. They may 
be sitting in chairs here for the mo- 
ment but it is only to exchange ideas 
in order that their research work may 
be more effective. 

My second question to you, is: If 
you have a job, do you like it? If 
so, again you are lucky. There are 
thousands of people who do not like 
their jobs or the work they have to 
do, and that is another problem be- 
fore this conference. Everyone knows 
that people only work at their best 
when they really like their jobs. But 
what makes a man like his job? Re- 
search workers are finding many un- 
suspected things about that. The 
greatest loss in business and industry 
today is not just money. It is the loss 
of the employee’s creative abilities, of 
their real will to work—or that hid- 
den spark that lights up in all of us 
when we really like our work and want 
to do it. Several reports at this con- 
ference show actual measurements of 
the relation of a man’s happiness to 
his productivity on the job. These re- 
ports are no mere armchair studies 


but are based on actual research work 
among shop employees. 

Just one more question: How did 
you choose your job? Perhaps it 
was not a problem to you, and if not, 
once again you were lucky, but I ven- 
ture to say that few of you have not 
been asked at some time to help some- 
body with a vocational problem. 
This is the third question before this 
conference. The answer which is be- 
ing attempted today is called voca- 
tional guidance. But such guidance is 
worthless unless based on facts in- 
stead of fancies. 

Ten years ago, in the very first 
number of the Personnel Journal, the 
official magazine of the Personne] Re- 
search Federation, there appeared an 
article by Dr. Clarence Yoakum en- 
titled “Basic Experiments in Voca- 
tional Guidance.” It outlined clearly 
the research work that must be done 
to make vocational guidance more re- 
liable. First, we must find out exactly 
what is required for success in each 
kind of work, and second, we must 
find out how to determine whether a 
particular boy or girl or grown-up, 
has the abilities and the traits neces- 
sary for success in any given kind of 
work. This is a challenging task. 
There are charlatans who shirk it, 
and who attempt to give vocational 
guidance on false premises such as 
phrenology, and astrology, and what 
not; but beware of such. We look to 
the scientists and not to the stars for 
sound vocational guidance. 

Remarkable progress has been 
made in research in this field in the 
past ten years and the methods of 
vocational guidance are much im- 
proved as the result. There are now 
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many reliable sources of information 
on vocational problems such as the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and the Psychological Cor- 
poration. The latter organization 
has over 200 psychologists associated 
with it in various parts of the country 
who are not only at work in research 
but are prepared to give psychological 
examinations and to utilize the 
best available techniques in aiding 
people to solve their vocational prob- 
lems. But these psychologists and re- 
search workers are not bragging about 
their work. They are very humble 
because so much yet remains to be 
done. It is the object of the Person- 
nel Research Federation to keep this 
work going and especially to keep 
hammering at the basic research that 
is needed. There is a thrill about it 
if you get the vision of what it all 
means—bringing science to bear on 
these vocational problems. President 
Davis, of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, has told you of an interesting 
experiment in vocational guidance at 
a boys’ camp last summer in which 
psychological tests and other devices 
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were used to measure the boys’ abili- 
ties and interests. These tests and 
devices, even though they are still far 
from perfect are the products of 
years of careful research which are 
now proving their practical worth. 
It is now possible, in many schools 
and colleges, and through such agen- 
cies as the Psychological Corporation, 
for young people to secure much bet- 
ter help in choosing their careers than 
was available ten years ago, because 
of the progress that has been made 
in research on occupations and on 
methods of measuring human-abili- 
ties. 

The gist of this conference, then, 
comes down to these three questions: 

Have you got a job? 

Do you like your job? 

How can we help people to choose 
the right jobs and to be happy in 
them? 

That is really what it is all about— 
an honest effort to find worthwhile 
answers to these simple questions. 
They are simple to ask, but baffling 
to answer and it can be done only by 
scientific research. 


I saw a stranger yestereen, 

I put food in the eating-place, 

Drink in the drinking-place, 

Music in the listening-place, 

And in the blessed name of the Triune 
He blessed myself and my house, 

My cattle and my dear ones, 

And the lark said in her song, 


Often, orten, often 


Goes the Christ in the stranger’s guise. 


Often, often, often 


Goes the Christ in the stranger’s guise. 


From the ancient Rune of Hospitality “recovered” from the Gaelic by Kenneth Macleod. 
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The black night pales: lo, greeds and fears, 
The word that wounds, the hate that sears, 
Retreat into the vanished years, + 
And as those clouds of passion swirled 
And high the war.stained banners curled, 
Despaired ye of a blinded world, 
O laborers for mankind ? 


+ Ly + 
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VERSE AND TULUMINATION 
By THORNTON OAKLEY 


Now flames the golden dawn of right, 
Before man's will distrust takes flight, 
And hand clasps hand for mutual might. 


Victorious are your paeans hurled , 
With flag of Unity unfurled. 


Ye blaze the pathway to the world, 
O laborers for mankind. ! 


* —- + 












HE average building tradesman 

probably does not realize how 

much traveling his work re- 
quires, but a record of work from 
year to year would disclose in many 
cases an element akin to migrating 
labor. Here is a record of a brick- 
layer whom we shall call John Brown, 
who lived in Danville, Pennsylvania. 
He has kept a record of all the work 
he had for 36 years. His story pre- 
sents many revealing facts. For ex- 
ample, the average person generally 
presumes that bricklayers or building 
tradesmen in general, because they 
receive around $10 a day, make $50 
or $55 a week, and enjoy a very sub- 
stantial annual income. In reality 
this man’s average yearly income 
from 1906-1922 was $1,093.93. 
Consequently, his average earnings 
per week were only $21.03. In com- 
paring these figures with ones com- 
puted for a budget sufficient to pro- 
vide for minimum health and effi- 
ciency for a family of five, we find 
that Brown’s wages are lower. The 
budget quotes that a man’s wages, 
from 1906-1922, in order to provide 
health and efficiency, should average 
$29.52 a week or $1,534.90 a year. 
Brown's earnings for his wife and 
four children were not ample to live 
up to this standard of living. Dur- 
ing this period his worst year was in 
1916, when he only received $730 for 
the whole year. The year 1916 was 
not a poor building year, but Brown 
did not seek work out of Pennsyl- 
vania this time. If a man is not in 
the right place, even in a boom year, 
he loses out. His best year was 1912, 
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a boom year for building; he received 
$1,818.85. 

But let us turn back now and re- 
view Mr. Brown’s work in its rightful 
sequence and in more detail. From 
the beginning he supported organized 
labor, first by belonging to the Knights 
of Labor in 1887, and later, from 
1888 on, by being a faithful union 
member. In 1887 he earned $2.50 
for a 10-hour day at his work in Dan- 
ville. 

Then in 1888, after he had joined 
a union, he went to Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, where it was possible 
to obtain $3.25 wages for a 9-hour 
working day on a union job. In 
1889 he moved on to Berwick and 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. Here he 
had to take a nonunion job where they 
had a 10-hour day and paid $3 wages. 
Up to 1890 the average wage was $3 
and the average working day 10 hours. 
From 1890 to 1905 we find the brick- 
layers working day 9 hours with $3.78 
the average remuneration per day. 
Even to earn these wages it was nec- 
essary to be alert for work and to 
travel around after it. In this time 
Mr. Brown sought work in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and West Virginia. 

Cold weather is disastrous to brick- 
laying. The two worst months are 
February and March. In 1906 Mr. 
Brown could not find any employment 
in either January or February. In 
1908 he was idle until the first of 
May. From 1906 to 1922 he was 
unemployed during at least February 
or March or both months, seven 
times. His average unemployment 
was 10 weeks a year. Therefore, it 
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is clear that when a bricklayer has 
work he must obtain wages sufficiently 
high so he can be prepared for sea- 
sonal unemployment. 

Mr. Brown had all union jobs in 
both 1906 and 1907. In the former 
year the 9-hour day was in vogue; 
but in 1907 he had an 8-hour day 
for most of his jobs. This year April, 
May and June of 1907, found him at 
work in Washington, D.C. Here he 
received about $6 a day. The re- 
mainder of the year he worked for 
less money in various places in Penn- 
sylvania. His yearly earnings were 
only $949.35 and he had very steady 
employment. These wages fell $79.02 
below the amount necessary for mini- 
mum health and efficiency, stated as 
$1,028.37 in 1907. 

The depression year of 1908 was 
a bad year in building trades as well 
as for business in general. Brown 
was idle in Danville until May 1. 
Finally, he left there in desperation 
and went to Buffalo where he was em- 
ployed for two months. Then he 
went back home again to Danville 
and had three months of work. But 
again he was without work and so he 
journeyed out to Madison, Indiana. 
Six weeks brought the end of any 
profit there because cold weather 
came, and once more he was on the 
road—this time south to Memphis, 
Tennessee. Two weeks elapsed be- 
tween these last two stops and when 
he did get work in Memphis it was 
for only six weeks. The city was 
overrun with bricklayers. This 
brought the end of the year, and 
Brown’s earnings totaled $776.60, 
without any deductions for the ap- 
proximately 1,100 miles of traveling 
he did. In such a bad year no efforts 





seemed to suffice to overbalance the 
results of the depression. 

It was necessary to continue travel- 
ing in 1909. From Memphis he went 
to Arkansas, where he was employed 
until May. Then he lost two weeks, 
part of which were spent on the road 
to Springfield, Missouri. Springfield 
proved disappointing. One week was 
the extent of Brown’s employment, so 
he was on his way immediately to 
Sioux City. In July he came back 
to his home hunting grounds in Penn- 
sylvania where he found work each 
week. Some weeks were so short, 
however, that they indicate part-time 
work. For the entire year he re- 
ceived $1,034.78, which is $92.71 be- 
low the money needed to keep his 
family in health and efficiency. 

This year, 1910, found Brown still 
on union work. This year passed 
very much the same as the last only 
he did not have to travel so much. 
He had most of his work in Pennsyl- 
vania. It might have been his best 
year but while he was fireproofing an 
elevator shaft in the State Education 
Building in Albany, New York, he fell 
and was incapacitated for the month 
of August. He was given $200 com- 
pensation, but he lost approximately 
$120 wages. The money he received 
did not cover his hospital expenses 
and his loss in wages, too. His in- 
come for the year, not including the 
compensation he received, totaled 
$1,093.40. 

The year 1911 was a pretty good 
year, too. His work was near home, 
in Pennsylvania or New York, he had 
an 8-hour day, receiving between 55 
and 60 cents per hour, and steady em- 
ployment with the exception of April. 
Niagara Falls is a good union town, 
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claims Mr. Brown with his earnings 
up to $1,173.70 this year, within 
$15.74 of the budget mark. 

As mentioned before, 1912, a boom 
year for building, was his best year. 
He was a foreman for six months, 
and had an 8-hour day. His employ- 
ment was steady. During the whole 
year he was out of work just one 
month and that was because he was 
hurt. At this time he had a wage 
rate of 80 cents per hour. His aver- 
age earnings a week were $34.98 mak- 
ing his total income for the year $1,- 
818.85. With these earnings, his 
standard of living was raised con- 
siderably. His wages exceeded the 
budget quotation for minimum health 
and efficiency by $555.07. For this 
one year he could put money aside to 
help out in dull years. 

But such good fortune was not last- 
ing. In 1913 his income was only 


$769.40. He was out of work three 


and one-half months. A great deal 
of his income was lost because he was 
waiting for a job at Danville on the 
Geisinger Memorial Hospital until 
he found he was blacklisted by a con- 
tractor who wished to crush unions. 
With such small earnings for the year, 
almost the whole of the last year’s 
savings were needed to make up the 
minimum budget for health. 

Nor was the next year, 1914, much 
better. Although he had work almost 
every week, his wages show that 
weeks were short and during the year 
he received only $834.10, although 
he was paid between 60 and 70 cents 
an hour. Some time was lost because 
he was called home twice due to sick- 
ness in the family. 

In 1915 he earned $1,037.60. This 
year things ran quite smoothly, he had 


an 8-hour day at 55 cents an hour, and 
lost little time except in February and 
March when cold weather prevented 
employment. 

The year 1916 brought another 
bad winter and unemployment. From 
January through June Brown was in 
Wilkes-Barre where he had work for 
nine weeks only. Then from July on 
he was employed, first in Syracuse, 
New York, and then in Philadelphia. 
This was his poorest year with an 
aggregate income of only $730, barely 
enough for subsistence. 

Prosperity returned to a certain ex- 
tent in 1917 and 1918. In 1917 the 
wage rates were 75 cents for an 
8-hour day. Brown’s income was 
$1,684.22, within 82 cents of the goal 
set by the budget. We may say that 
this is the second time he had an in- 
come sufficient for health and effici- 
ency. In 1918 there was a further 
increase in wages to $1 an hour. 
Brown was idle in Philadelphia almost 
three months during this year. His 
earnings amounted to $1,006.50, con- 
siderably lower than that he received 
last year. At the same time the cost 
of living went up; so the Browns’ 
standard of living fell $1,050.25 be- 
low the standard budget. 

Then again in 1919 wages rose 
from $1 to $1.20 per hour. But it 
was a very dull year and Brown was 
unemployed all of January, February 
and March, and lost eight more weeks 
scattered throughout the rest of the 
year. Asa result his income was only 
$761.85. This was a bad year for 
building trades in Philadelphia. In 
such bad years building tradesmen 
are forced on the road. 

The years of the post-war building 
boom, 1920, 1921 and 1922, slowly 
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developed from an unpleasant pros- 
pect to a profitable reality. Wages 
went up to $1.30 an hour, he was 
steadily employed near home, and his 
income was enough to prevent undue 
worry about his wife and four chil- 


dren. In 1920 he earned $1,486.00; 
1921, $1,193.90, and 1922, $1,- 
507.01. 


When Mr. Brown’s wages have 
been compared with the budget given 
for minimum health and efficiency we 
must remember that the budget is 
figured for a family of five, so that 
Brown’s standard of living for his 
family of six would require more than 
the budget figure and was even lower 
than it appeared. The following 
table shows both wages received and 
the cost of living for minimum health 
and efficiency from 1906 to 1922. 
This brings out the instability of a 
building tradesman’s standard of liv- 


ing. 








Budget necessary 
for minimum health 
Year Wages and efficiency 
ee $739.55 $991.20 
eee 949.35 1,028.37 
ll ainsakeaea 776.60 1,053.15 
SE s6.0nda0%% 1,034.78 1,127.49 
RE eee 1,093.40 1,189.44 
eer 1,173.70 1,189.44 
EE ins acide 1,818.85 1,263.78 
SE casccbucse 769.40 1,239.00 
ME Gxes Sowa n $34.10 1,288.56 
a ere 1,037.60 1,288.56 
aa 730.00 1,412.46 
_. Sarre 1,684.22 1,685.04 
 eeerrrer 1,006.50 2,056.74 
ae 761.85 2,329.32 
DT Sevacesaws 1,486.00 2,663.85 
ere 1,193.90 2,205.42 
PE tdaewncecs 1,507.01 2,081.52 
Average ...... $1,093.93 $1,534.90 


The year 1912 was the only time 
when Brown’s wages exceeded the 
budget’s requirements. In 1917 they 


were practically the same as the 
budget figure. 

Since it requires a certain amount 
of money for a family of five to live 
at minimum health and efficiency in 
our country, it may be seen how the 
wages, for even a skilled workman, 
fall short of supporting his family. 

In summarizing Mr. Brown’s rec- 
ords, we find that from 1887 to 1890 
a 10-hour day prevailed, from 1890 
to 1905, a 9-hour day; from 1906 to 
1910 some jobs worked a 9-hour day 
and others an 8-hour day. Each year, 
however, there are more 8-hour day 
contracts. Finally from 1911 on, the 
8-hour day seems to have been estab- 
lished for all bricklayers. 

In regard to wages in various 
periods—from 1887 to 1890 they 
were paid at the rate of approximately 
30 cents per hour, and from 1890 to 
1905 at about 40 cents an hour. There 
was a gradual increase from 1887 to 
1907. By the latter date they had 
reached an average of 60 cents an 
hour. Then came the bad year of 
1908 and wages went down. The 
effects of wage cuts in the depression 
of 1907-8 lasted several years, even 
in the good times which followed. 
Through 1911 wages fluctuated con- 
siderably with about 55 cents as an 
average rate. Then in 1912, the 
boom year, wages were as high as 80 
cents an hour. But in 1913 there was 
a slump to around 60 or 65 cents an 
hour. From then on there has been 
a steady increase and in 1922 they 
reached $1.30. 

In following Mr. Brown’s records 
throughout, we have noted the long 
periods he has been out of work. For 
the whole period 1906 to 1922 he 
was unemployed on an average of ten 
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weeks each year. In 1908 and 1919 
he was without work twenty-one 
weeks. In 1908 Brown was out all 
of January, February, March and 
April; in 1919 he was unemployed for 
all the first three months, the other 
weeks were scattered through the 
year. In his good years as 1912 he 
had work every week except four, 
and in 1920, every week except three. 
In no year was he employed all 52 
weeks; 1917, when he worked fifty 
weeks was the nearest he came to 
this goal. Needless to say, no brick- 
layer has to ask for a vacation, they 
are forced upon him. 


Trade conditions usually correlate 
with economic conditions in general. 
In the depression years of 1907 and 
1908 Mr. Brown’s income was low, 
and in 1917 and 1918, peak business 
years, his earnings were comparatively 
high. The boom business year of 
1920 was also a successful year for 
building tradesmen. But in 1921 
and 1922, depression years for busi- 
ness in general, the building trade 
continued to be good. This was be- 
cause of the postwar building boom. 

Mr. Brown’s story presents a pic- 
ture familiar to building tradesmen. 


TO THE LITTLE HOUSE 


Dear little house, dear shabby street, 
Dear books and beds and food to eat! 
How feeble words are to express 

The facets of your tenderness. 


How white the sun comes through the pane! 
In tinkling music drips the rain! 

How burning bright the furnace glows! 
What paths to shovel when it snows! 


O dearly loved Long Island trains! 
O well remembered joys and pains. 
How near the housetops Beauty leans 
Along that little street in Queens! 


Let these poor rhymes abide for proof 
Joy dwells beneath a humble roof; 
Heaven is not built of country seats 
But little queer suburban streets! 


CHRISTOPHER Mor ey, 











UNEMPLOYMENT 


CHARLES A. JUNKEN 


Member Federal Employees Local Union No. 262 


N AND among all the marvelous 
| conclusions that have been arrived 
at to solve the apparently exceed- 
ingly perplexing problem of unem- 
ployment, it appears impossible to 
bring the public mind to the simple 
solution that is so entirely evident. 

With the introduction of labor-sav- 
ing devices and machinery, solely de- 
signed for the purpose of reducing the 
number of workmen engaged in any 
active production, there necessarily 
follows a reduction in the number of 
men employed on such constructive 
work. 

The natural and plainly evident re- 
sult is the loss of employment by a 
certain number of skilled and unskilled 
working men. How to afford these 
men an opportunity, through their 
own individual efforts, to live and sup- 
port their families is the sole problem. 

Various means have been suggested 
of a more or less chimerical nature, 
but seldom is the very evident solution 
even broached. Suggested relief for- 
ever takes the form of a dole, in one 
shape or another, and the men out of 
work are looked upon as helpless de- 
pendents on charity. This solution has 
just one and only one redeeming fea- 
ture—it arouses in the hearts of those 
who are lucky enough to be employed 
a feeling of love and good will to help 
the less fortunate fellow man. That 
is fine, but it reduces the unemployed 
to a class of dependents and works on 
them immeasurable harm. It instils in 
those thus cared for a sense of irre- 
sponsibility and dependence that is 
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harmful to society to an inestimable 
degree. 

Those who are thus reduced to 
charity dependents soon lose their 
sense of honor and respectability and 
become weakly satisfied with a situa- 
tion which should properly be viewed 
with abhorrence. 

It has been stated above that pe- 
cuniary assistance of any kind may 
only be looked upon as a dole. And, 
in so far as results are concerned, the 
effect on the mental attitude of the un- 
employed is the same whether the pe- 
cuniary assistance be afforded through 
increased taxation or by direct chari- 
table contributions. We are breeding 
thereby a number of paupers whose 
self-reliance and sense of responsi- 
bility soon vanish and whose example 
of easy, listless dependence may be 
only too readily followed by others of 
like weak nature or disposition. 

It has been further stated, and it is 
so plainly evident as to require no 
argument, that unemployment results 
from what should have been God’s 
greatest blessing to mankind, labor- 
saving machinery. There are always 
and ever present those of humanity 
who are sufficiently wise and shrewd to 
quickly grasp the opportunity to re- 
duce the number of working men 
employed in production through the 
agency of labor-saving devices. Men 
of this mental caliber have, perhaps 
quite naturally, but too little consider- 
ation of the result of such reduction on 
the general welfare of the fellow man. 
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With a little more consideration for 
others they would be willing to share 
increased profits by cutting down the 
hours of labor exacted from the work- 
men who were helping to produce 
their wealth. 

But men of this keen type of mind, 
who are quick to see profits materially 
increased, are not usually of the type 
to voluntarily reduce profits even to a 
moderate extent. If such men could 
only be convinced that they would be 
much happier and of real benefit to 
mankind by sharing the burdens of 
living that fall on humanity in general, 
the days of unemployment and un- 
happiness would end. 

Why not then at once introduce the 
6-hour day and the 5-day week at the 
same wage scale now paid for the 
longer hours of service? 

Of the 120,000,000 souls now em- 
braced in the population of these glori- 
ous United States, at the ratio of only 
three dependents to every household, 
which is a very conservative allow- 
ance, there should be 40,000,000 
workers engaged in providing for 
households. Of this number, from 
six to seven million are not employed 
and by the same ratio of 3 to 1, about 
20,000,000 souls are reduced to a 
state of dependence on the dole or 
charity for subsistence. This means 
that one-sixth of our population is 
practically destitute. 

The present generally accepted 
hours of labor are about 44 hours a 
week. By the proposed reduction to 
30 hours a week the total reduction is 
14 hours a week or a ratio of 14 to 44, 
or about one-third. 

Since there is but one-sixth of all the 
population out of work, it will be 
clearly seen that the proposed reduc- 


tion in working hours would be more 
than adequate to solve the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Moreover, the expense entailed in 
the proposed reduction in the hours of 
labor would not, by any means, be a 
total loss to the producer since the in- 
creased number of active employees 
would result in increased consumption 
and, after all is said, the ultimate con- 
sumer is the essential factor in all 
productive enterprises. 

It is true that if the whole one- 
quarter additional cost of production 
should be deducted from the income 
of a man who was earning a million 
dollars a year, it would mean that the 
poor fellow must strive to support his 
family on $750,000 a year. 

But he would have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he was doing his share 
toward helping his fellow man. 

There is every noble incentive to 
save the United States from a threat- 
ened state of degradation and poverty 
and it is earnestly hoped and believed 
that the men who have the power will 
eventually see the way clear to unite 
in preventing such a catastrophe to 
our beloved country. 

Shorten the hours of labor and pay 
the same wages as now obtain for a 
week’s work and deduct whatever 
losses may be incurred from big sal- 
aries and dividends. That is the solu- 
tion. 

It is firmly believed, hoped and 
trusted that the men who have control 
of these affairs in the United States 
will be aroused to a sense of patriotism 
that will sweep all fears of decreased 
dividends into the trash heap where 
they belong. 

The Government should, of course, 
set a good example. 
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RETAIL SALESPEOPLE, UNITE! 


By A RETAIL SALESMAN 


E ARE naturally inclined 

to infer from the silence 

reigning among the rank 
and file of the retail salespeople that 
their working conditions are beyond 
wishing for better. Neither would this 
conclusion be an injudicious one. The 
working places of these employees 
do not have the dirt and grease of the 
factory, the whirling and screeching 
of wheels and machinery, the danger 
of exploding boilers. Stores, more- 
over, have attractive fronts, beauti- 
ful show windows. The interiors are 
artistically painted and decorated, 
properly heated in the winter and arti- 
ficially cooled in the summer. To be 
in such buildings and to do no more 
laborious and strenuous work than to 
hand customers the articles desired 
seems, indeed, to be pleasant employ- 
ment. That the salespeople are con- 
tented is apparently evident from their 
politeness and willingness to accom- 
modate the trade. 

That inference, however, might be 
drawn from a superficial point of view. 
As I shall proceed to disclose the ac- 
tual working conditions, we shall be 
obliged to attribute the silence of the 
retail salespeople to some other cause 
than contentedness. 

I may as well state right now that 
the failure to complain on the part 
of the retail salesmen and saleswomen 
is due to the lack of organization. 
They have no union. The voice of 
the individual is not listened to. Asa 
matter of fact a deep discontent with 
the intolerable working conditions 
permeates the salespeople of the en- 
tire retail trade. They do not, never- 
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theless, air their grievances for a rea- 
son somewhat similar to that which si- 
lenced the Teutonic forces behind the 
battle lines, for not only can the em- 
ployer discharge them at will, but he 
also has the power to restore his mas- 
tership over them long after they are 
out of his employment. Withholding 
their references, he automatically 
brings against them damaging witness, 
which may make it impossible for 
them to secure employment. 

Furthermore, the employer being 
well aware of his power and being em- 
boldened by the numberless applicants 
who daily might be hired at any price, 
is brutally withdrawing the advan- 
tages which salespeople have acquired 
in the past twelve or fifteen years. 


Salaries Reduced 


Wages have recently been cut again 
and again. Now experienced saleswo- 
men are being paid from $12 to $15 
a week and. experienced salesmen 
from $15 to $20 a week. Excellent 
salesmen might receive from $25 to 
$32.50 a week. 

Let me make it clear that I do not 
refer to salespeople who work in 
stores where the art of selling is the 
simple process of handing customers 
what they ask for. In these stores 
salespeople get from $8 to $10 a week. 
But at present, I do not have these 
workers in mind. I refer to salespeo- 
ple employed in stores to sell whose 
merchandise requires experience, skill, 
and alertness in addition to patience 
and courtesy—for instance, shoe sales- 
people. Their job is a difficult one. 
They must be able not only to fit a 
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customer properly, to please her taste 
and her conception of style, but also to 
overcome often the more serious ob- 
stacle—her caprice, her prejudice— 
she simply does not like the shoes, for 
no reason at all. And yet, the salary 
of the shoe salespeople has been lately 
reduced time and again so that they 
can now hardly make both ends meet. 


Working Hours 


It is taken for granted that sales- 
people work from eight to nine hours 
a day in the exclusive store and in the 
department store respectively. That 
this presumption is incorrect we can 
easily learn by taking a stroll at night 
through the business section, where 
we can see windows being dressed. If 
we are at leisure and desire to watch 
the process of window trimming until 
its completion (I am still continuing 
with the shoe store as an example), 
we may be obliged to remain until 
one hour before midnight, or may of- 
ten spend that one hour there too. 

Window dressing, however, is not 
the only kind of work salespeople are 
forced to do after business hours. 
There is the shifting of stock, inva- 
riably starting Monday morning and 
seldom finishing before midnight. An- 
other night operation is the rearrange- 
ment of display tables and table goods. 
Then follow the preparations for spe- 
cial sales; the regular and special in- 
ventories; replacing out-of-season 
goods with seasonable goods. Taken 
on the whole, we find that salespeople 
work from two to three nights each 
week. In other words, instead of an 


8 or 9-hour work-day they have in 
each week two or three days on which 
they work from 11 to 13 hours at a 
stretch. 
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Another source from which we may 
form an approximate estimate as to 
how often they are compelled to work 
after closing hours, is the report of a 
chain shoe store organization which 
operates thirty units of various mag- 
nitudes, exclusive and in department 
stores, throughout the Middle West. 
On the expenditure list of 1930, under 
the itemized heading “supper money,” 
is reported an amount close to $5,- 
000. Supper money is a payment of 
50 cents to each salesperson for his 
or her work after business hours and 
75 cents to each employee of the main 
office. It is safe to say that a compara- 
tively small group of men and women 
(I could not ascertain their number) 
have worked, all taken together, dur- 
ing the year of 1930, almost 9,000 
nights. As for the present year, in- 
formation from this source will be un- 
obtainable. The giving of supper 
money has been discontinued. 


Discharge 


Not less brutal than the working 
hours is the practice of often discharg- 
ing employees for no other reason than 
the desire of some official to give an- 
other man a trial. He might prove 
to be better than the old employee. 
At the close of the year 1929 ina large 
shoe department of the same organi- 
zation of which I have spoken, an en- 
tire sales force, with the exception 
of ten, was fired on the ground that 
the company wished to begin the suc- 
ceeding year with a complete new set 
of help. Managers, who are usually 
transferred often and who always 
wish to improve on their predecessors, 
begin their first attempt at improve- 
ment by firing some employees. 
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The above-enumerated intolerance 
on the part of the employers does not 
by any means constitute a complete 
list. However, I shall pass over them 
now and turn to the point; namely, the 
necessity of organizing a retail sales- 
peoples union throughout the entire 
retail trade, for the oppression of the 
worker exists in every retail business. 
I used the shoe business only as an ex- 
ample. 


Success Is Certain 


When we plan to organize a certain 
class of people to effectively deal with 
their employers, we have to consider 
both sides: First, what difficulties we 
may meet in our effort to convince the 
employees that they must be organ- 
ized in order to promote their welfare 
and that of their families? Second, 
how powerful are the employers, who 
will most positively leave nothing un- 
done to thwart our plan? 

That the salespeople will respond 
to our call we may rest assured. Their 
deep discontent with employment con- 
ditions has reached a point where any 
incident promising a change will stir 
them up like one man. 


As for the other side, we are aware 
that retail merchants, regardless how 
wealthy they may be, in opposing la- 
bor, are very weak opponents as com- 
pared to manufacturers. The latter 
are often entirely unconcerned with 
acquiring and keeping the good-will of 
the buying public. They do not sell 
their goods direct to the consumer. 
And further, the consumer, when pur- 
chasing an article he is in need of, cares 
very little to trouble himself to find 
out where this commodity comes from. 
But not so the retail merchant. He 
thrives only on the good-will of the - 
public, which, by the way, is no other 
than the working class. Take that 
asset, good-will, away from any store, 
and it is bankrupt, crushed in less than 
sixty days. There is not a store in the 
United States, except a few on Fifth 
Avenue and in Hollywood, than can 
afford to antagonize organized labor. 
Why then, in the name of common 
sense, do salespeople stay unorganized 
and let themselves be trodden down 
by brutal employers? 

From the depth of my heart I loudly 
call: Retail salespeople, unite! 


KNOWING NO MORE 


Knowing no more of life than can be seen 
In the short moment of the kindling eye, 
No more of death than can be held between 
Two hands that folded lie, 


I am absolved of ultimates. 


The wing 


So neatly jointed that the bird laps under, 
The passion flower’s jewelled pencilling 
These are enough for wonder. 





Flora J. Arnstein. 








INTERNATIONALISM 





A. S. STRAIN 


Member, Local No. 270, National Federation of Post Office Clerks 


HE National Federation of Post 

Office Clerks believe, as do the 

scientists, that the whole uni- 
verse is a unit, and the foremost 
thinkers of the world today believe 
that we are all parts of one great 
whole. 

We believe that imaginary inter- 
national boundary lines should not 
be cause for strife. We believe that 
the inventive genius of the craftsman 
should not be used to impoverish him, 
or tend to deprive him of his share in 
the enjoyment of its economic gain. 
We believe that the savings of all 
economic advantage by management 
or savings in waste should accrue to 
the worker and the betterment of so- 
ciety, either in time, wages or work- 
ing conditions. 

We believe that the concentration 
of wealth in any country should not 
be used to depress, coerce or over- 
burden another nation for selfish gain 
to the unjust detriment of another. 

We believe that the exchange of in- 
ternational students is a mighty factor 
in bringing about a better understand- 
ing between nations. We believe that 
the interchange of information by the 
correspondence of the masses or so- 
cial organizations through the mails, 
cable telegraph, wireless and radio, 
together with transcontinental air- 
ships and planes, are great factors in 
bringing ourselves into closer contact 
and a friendship that shall be lasting. 

We believe that the speed-up, capi- 
talistic, competitive system should not 


be permitted to foster and use a mili- 
tarism simply to create fear, hatred 
and suspicion in order to dominate 
for the collection on foreign loans or 
controversial advantage. 

We believe that the principles laid 
down by the Greatest Philosopher 
1,900 years ago when He told the 
story of two persons owing a debt, 
will succeed now. In modern lan- 
guage, one owed $1, the other 
$1,000; both were too poor to pay. 
He forgave them both. Then He 
asked the question: “Whom do you 
say, loved him most?” Naturally the 
answer was: “The one whom thou 
forgavest most.” Is that not true 
always? 

We Americans can not expect to 
hold our good name for honesty, in- 
tegrity and sincerity unless we live up 
to our agreement in the Treaty of 
Versailles in Part V, which is also in- 
corporated in the Treaty of Berlin 
between the United States and Ger- 
many. It is stated that Germany ac- 
cepts the disarmament provision that 
follows “in order to render possible 
the initiation of a general limitation 
of armaments of all nations.” I cite 
Clemenceau’s letter of June 16, 1919, 
in which he wrote for the Allied and 
Associated Powers repeating the same 
agreement. Germany interprets these 
statements as embodying a moral and 
legal obligation of the Allies to dis- 
arm. Yet, eleven years have passed 
without fulfillment. The success of 
the Fascists in the election in Sep- 




















tember last year was due largely to 
a resentment over this failure to live 
up to the agreement by the Allies. 

Therefore, we urge the American 
Federation of Labor to affiliate with 
the European international trade 
unions, which will strengthen the 
efforts toward universal disarmament 
and world peace. 

We believe that by affiliation with 
our foreign brothers we will be able 
to help them raise their standard of 
living and economic and social condi- 
tions. 

We believe that if their wages and 
buying power were increased so as 
to avoid competition of cheap 
foreign labor with American labor, 
it would not only benefit ourselves, 
but help them to solve the problem 
and break down the barrier and strife 
of tariff friction in our commercial 
relations. It would be the means of 
promoting their ability to pay debts, 
both foreign and domestic. Our 
affiliation would accelerate the amity, 
friendship and good will between all 
nations. To that end we pledge our 
moral support. Thus the philosophy 
of Love is to be Lived; universal dis- 
armament and world peace achieved. 

Proof of the foregoing is the re- 
sponse enjoyed by Local No. 270, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, as a result of a resolution pro- 
posed and endorsed unanimously by 
our national convention in 1927 at 
Indianapolis and sent over by our Na- 
tional Secretary Thomas F. Flaherty 
to Dr. Ludwig Maier, secretary and 
editor of the Postal Telegraph and 
Telephone International at Vienna, 
Austria. The German Postal Work- 
ers saw the report of the resolution 
in the Bulletin which is published in 
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three languages and sent to twenty- 
eight countries. The resolution was 
as follows: ‘“‘We, the N. F. P. O. 
Clerks, have more faith in coopera- 
tion and friendly understanding than 
we do in machines of warfare.” That 
was before the Kellogg Peace Pact. 
Since, we have been in mutual corre- 
spondence with Carl Marmulla, N, 
31, Volstrasse, 19, Berlin, who or- 
ganized the German Anti-War Vet- 
erans. He has sent us literature and 
books showing the reaction in Ger- 
many to the previous militarism and 
the horrors of war. They show the 
willingness of the masses to cooperate 
for friendly relations and world 
peace. Thus the postal employees of 
the world are becoming affiliated as 
pioneers in this movement. Their 
mutual interchange is of vital value 
to both in the discovery of the cause 
and recovery of economic and social 
distress. 

The trouble with the world today 
is that it seeks a wrong goal. 

The popular goal, the acquisition 
of wealth, is a false delusion. It has 
led into fakirism. Nineteen hundred 
years ago the Great Philosopher said: 
“What profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 
We are now reaping the rewards of 
such a delusion. Nineteen hundred 
years ago He was asked, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” You will remem- 
ber the story of the Good Samaritan 
was His answer. We are just now 
beginning to learn that our own wel- 
fare depends largely upon the wel- 
fare, not only of our nextdoor neigh- 
bor, but also of our neighbor in the 
next country and in other countries. 
We must have a new goal. Our goal 
must never deprecate another. Our 








goal must satisfy the aspirations of 
our soul. 

Our new goal must allow freedom 
of the initiative, freedom in chaste 
expression in art, science and litera- 
ture. Our new goal must include a 
new concept of our moral obligations, 
not only to ourselves, but also to so- 
ciety toward the attainment and 
achievements of humanity. 

We must civilize civilization. 

The old theology of fear must go. 
We can humanize civilization by unit- 
ing the trade unions of the different 
countries who believe in international 
cooperation and friendly understand- 
ing and who refuse to bear arms. The 
cause of righteousness must not and 
can not remain a personal matter with 
the individual. The salvation of the 
individual is largely affected by his 
social attitude. In other words, he 
can not expect to be saved and care 
nothing for the rest of the world. 
I cite the story of the rich man and 
Lazarus. 

The cause of the common peo- 
ple is promoted most energetically 
through organized labor.. The high 
intellectuality and studious efforts in 
the school of experience by our self- 
educated leadership guarantees pru- 
dence and altruism. This is evidenced 
by the protection of the individual 
secured by legislation and by the 
united pressure of all affiliated or- 
ganizations in all countries, and also 
by the aid of the League of Nations. 
I refer to the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks and their reward 
through passage of laws by Congress. 

In the January, 1931, issue of the 
Union Postal Clerk, on page 27, is 
an article by Robert C. Caldwell, 
postmaster, Topeka, Kansas, written 
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after he had read some of the Postal 


T. T. I. Bulletins. I quote an ex- 
tract from this article in the May 
issue of the P. T. T. I. Bulletin as 
follows: “The principles and aims of 
the foreign postal organizations seem 
to be the same as ours at home. It 
is evident that an international! postal 
organization would be one of the 
mightiest powers of influence toward 
world peace. Neither is it unreason- 
able to anticipate the springing up of 
a personal interest in and for each 
other throughout the world through 
the medium of the international or- 
ganization operating all over the uni- 
verse for the same purpose. Then it 
would mean that no enthusiasm could 
be raised among such a brotherhood 
to go to war with each other. The 
human war material would refuse to 
bear arms and would ridicule a pro- 
posal to invade another nation as 
forcefully as the organized carriers 
of New York would ridicule a pro- 
posal to cross the river and shoot 
down the carriers of Brooklyn.” 

I again refer to the P. T. T. I. 
Bulletin, page 133, of July, 1931, 
“Crisis.” The executive committee 
of the P. T. T. I. at Locarno express 
their views on the world economic 
situation. Also to the hospitality of 
the Swiss colleagues and the initia- 
tive they have displayed. The fol- 
lowing is quoted in part, which be- 
gins: ‘‘Man lives not by bread alone. 
This is especially true in the trade- 
union movement. If we have to give 
first place to the struggle to improve 
the material conditions of our mem- 
bers we nevertheless allow ourselves 
to forget that the things of the spirit 
are of equal importance with the ma- 
terial things,” stated at Whitsum, 
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In the French edition by Al- 


1931. 
bert Redard, we have the same senti- 
ment stated. 

Thus onward we go to a clearer 
conception of human progress, made 
possible by an affiliation of interna- 


tional unionism of labor. Under the 
true patriotism advocated by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
other agencies, we will succeed in 
civilizing civilization. 

But these combined agencies must 
act quickly. Only yesterday a farmer 
living but a few miles from Topeka 
suffered foreclosure of a mortgage on 
his farm and all his utensils and crops. 
In his dire extremity it is reported 
that he slipped a load of wheat away 
and sold it under an assumed name, 
for which he is likely to suffer im- 
prisonment. But what of his family? 
August 4, A. P. dispatches stated a 
race riot in Chicago on account of 
ejection for lack of payment of rents. 
These are only beginnings of a con- 
tinued process in the near future 
which will be repeated in all states. 
The prophets have been busy warn- 
ing us, as of old. 

A reference to the executive com- 
mittee of the Postal Telegraph, Tele- 
phone International at Whitsum, 
Switzerland, recently was as follows: 
“This experience left behind on us a 
deep and pleasurable impression. It 
strengthened the idea of solidarity 
which we have to extend throughout 
the great family of P. T. T. I. staffs.” 

George Washington was born in 
1732. Next February will be his 
200th anniversary. It was that same 
year that Jacob Marpperger died in 
Dresden. He had traveled much and 
wished for some way to communicate 
with friends in other countries. He 


said, “We dare not hope for such.” 
Over a century had passed when, ac- 
cording to Oscar Grosse’s eulogy of 
Stephen, a boy of 17, entered the 
postal service in Germany. He was 
a very aggressive youth and became 
Postmaster General at the age of 39. 
He reformed the German Postal 
System, and effected the Austro-Ger- 
man Postal Union in 1851. He per- 
ceived the potentialities of an Inter- 
national Postal Union as a democratic 
instrument to serve humanity. He 
was the founder of the present Inter- 
national Postal Union, which extends 
throughout the world. This has all 
come about in less than a century. 

It is only within the last twenty 
years that nationally we have begun 
to hate war. It is only later that we 
have begun to try to learn how to be 
humane and evade war. We now be- 
gin to see and know that we can not 
survive if we do not learn a new way 
to live agreeably. We now see that 
the old theology and the old vicious 
habits must go forever, that we must 
learn a new motive for living and 
achieving, that we must have a new 
goal to stimulate our industrial, finan- 
cial and commercial relations. 

We urge not only the Government 
but Labor and other organizations, 
who are courageous enough and have 
vision enough to read the signs of 
the times in the sky, to send delegates 
to the London Disarmament Confer- 
ence February 2, 1932. 

It is now we have learned to abhor 
war. And by the advantages of edu- 
cation, mechanical ingenuity and 
scientific inventions we are beginning 
to learn to love and respect our for- 
eign neighbors, whose voice we hear 
as clear and understand as well as 
that of our nextdoor neighbor. We 
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,can not help having an interest in him. now that we are seeking a new objec- 
We are having our faith in humanity tive in life, that shall be an instru- 
tested. And that all depends upon ment for bringing the New Jerusalem 
our faith in an all-wise God. It is down to earth out of heaven. 










A SONG OF TWO WANDERERS 







Dear, when I went with you 
To where the town ends, 
Simple things that Christ loved— 
They were our friends; 

Tree shade and grass blade 
And meadows in flower; 
Sun-sparkle, dew-glisten, 
Star-glow and shower; 
Cool-flowing song at night 
Where the river bends, 

And the shingle croons a tune— 
These were our friends. 







































Under us the brown earth 
Ancient and strong, 

The best bed for wanderers 

All the night long; 

Over us the blue sky 

Ancient and dear, 

The best roof to shelter all 
Glad wanderers here; 

And racing between them there 
Falls and ascends 

The chantey of the clean winds— 
These were our friends. 


By day on the broad road 
Or on the narrow trail, 

Angel wings shadowed us, 
Glimmering pale 

Through the red heat of noon; 
In the twilight of dawn 
Fairies broke fast with us; 
Prophets led us on, 

Heroes were kind to us 

Day after happy day; 

Many white Madonnas 

We met on our way— 
Farmer and longshoreman, 
Fisherman and wife, 

Children and laborers 

Brave enough for Life, 
Simple folk that Christ loved— 
They were our friends... . 


Dear, we must go again 
To where the town ends... . 





—MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 

















OUR hundred thousand railway 
| pone are now earning less 

than $20 a week, and another 
600,000 are earning less than $30 a 
week—one-third fewer workers are 
required than 20 years ago. 

These workmen have been an in- 
tegral part of railway organizations, 
performing that work which provides 
transportation service and keeping the 
rolling stock in repair. These work- 
men move from place to place as 
transportation requires, organizing 
their whole lives around work needs. 

Railroads are in distress how to 
meet interest on bonds and other 
securities — the alternative may be 
bankruptcy. To provide the money 
for payments on capital, the railway 
executives asked railway labor to 
take a 10 per cent wage cut. 

To this proposal railway labor 
executives submitted the following 
statement which is of historic signifi- 
cance. It set forth Labor’s right to 
compensation in advance of payments 
on capital. As the business world is 
now organized security is provided 
for investments but not for labor. 
Railway labor points out that human 
welfare should be the major con- 
sideration of society — including in- 
dustry. 

The first part of the statement 
deals with permanent policies, the 
second, with emergency suggestions. 


A. Insecure Employment 


Seasonal character of traffic has 
always made railroad employment 
insecure—and relief for older em- 
ployees through seniority rules has 
been sought. But technological 
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changes, reducing total volume of em- 
ployment, have limited seniority pro- 
tection to fewer and fewer employees. 

The solution of this problem lies 
in stabilizing employment along two 
lines: 

1. Where work can be budgeted 
for the year and spread evenly, an 
average force should be assured em- 
ployment for a year and at least part- 
time employment should be assured 
to the stand-by force necessary for 
heavy traffic periods. 

The maintenance of equipment 
and maintenance of way werk are 
examples of work which can be 
budgeted to a large extent. Running 
repairs and inspection service, de- 
pendent on volume of traffic, may re- 
quire treatment similar to transporta- 
tion service. 

2. Where the fluctuating and un- 
certain volume of traffic calls for 
expansion and contraction of forces 
somewhat irregularly, it should be 
possible to establish minimum forces, 
assured of full employment for a 
year, and the necessary stand-by 
forces assured of a certain amount of 
part-time employment for a year. 

The workers who are normally 
required for the operation of a rail- 
road must have as much assurance 
of a fixed compensation from their 
fixed investments in the enterprise as 
those who invest money for a fixed 
return. 

In fact, the essential labor charge 
should be a first lien upon the reve- 
nues of any business. 

The insecure income of the worker- 
buyer is a greater menace to the good 
order and progress of society than 
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the insecure income of the investor- 
seller. 

The amount of seasonal employ- 
ment on the railroads is not indi- 
cated in the averages of all railroads. 

Heavy movements of grain from 
the West, of fruits and vegetables 
from the South, and from the West, 
of coal from the East and from the 
South; and movements of cotton, lum- 
ber, oil manufactured goods, etc., 
from different parts of the country, 
occur in different months. 

Therefore, the total number of 
employees required by the industry 
is greater than the annual average 
number reported by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the fluc- 
tuations in employment on individual 
roads are far greater than indicated 
in the monthly averages reported. 

If employment could be stabilized 
by a common program throughout 
the industry, the excessive number of 
men now furloughed by each road, 
who earn annually far less than even 
a living wage, could be materially 
reduced. 

Then it might be possible to create 
a mobile force of extra workers, 
shifting from one road to another 
somewhat as Pullman cars and freight 
cars are shifted to meet traffic re- 
quirements. 

Nothing less than a coordinated 
effort of all employers and employees 
could accomplish such an assurance 
of practically full-time employment 
for all experienced employees. 

But this achievement without an 
increase of pay would raise consid- 
erably the actual average earnings 
of the employees; and would increase 
substantially the efficiency of labor, 
while decreasing the labor cost of all 


railroads, by reducing the turnover 
and improving the quality and morale 
of the employees. 

There shoud be established a na- 
tional placement bureau for the pur- 
pose of relocating railway employees 
separated from the service of a rail- 
road because of permanent reductions 
of force and to provide for the tem- 
porary transfer of employees to extra 
work produced by seasonal‘or other 
temporary increases of traffic. 

In order thus to stabilize employ- 
ment without a vast amount of in- 
dividual hardship it will be necessary 
to deal with the problem of diminish- 
ing employment so as to absorb be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 unem- 
ployed men now dependent on the 
industry, but without reasonable ex 
pectation of re-employment even in a 
revival of ‘past traffic volume. 


B. Diminishing Employment 


Technological changes, including 
the use of larger equipment and 
the constant substitution of machine 
power for man power, have elimi- 
nated jobs more rapidly than they 
could be recreated by increased traffic. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
further diminutions will result from 
future similar developments and from 
the transfer of a part of rail trans- 
portation service to the motor trans- 
portation agencies. 

In order to prevent unfair compe- 
tition, motor transportation should 
be required to observe the same prin- 
ciples of safe, efficient and socially 
just operation that have governed 
rail transportation. 

The rail managements and invest- 
ors are particularly interested in a 
fair competition with money invested 
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in the railroads. The rail workers 
are particularly interested in a fair 
competition with labor invested in 
the railroads. 

Similar working conditions should 
prevail; and there is no reason why 
rail workers displaced by motor 
transportation agencies should not 
be relocated in furnishing motor 
transportation services similar to 
those they are trained to perform 
on the railroads. 

The operating services, the main- 
tenance and clerical services call for 
much the same general training in 
both fields. 

The principal method of dealing 
with diminishing employment which 
should be adopted is shortening the 
hours of labor. The social advantage 
of this program is clear. 

Instead of adding employees to the 
ranks of the unemployed, an industry 
in which the productivity per em- 
ployee is greatly increased, can be 
called upon to shorten hours of work 
without reduction of annual earnings 
per employee. 

Comparing 1910 and 1930—the 
employee of today handles over 50 
per cent more traffic and produces 
twice as much surplus revenue over 
labor cost. 

The establishment of the eight- 
hour day has demonstrated that im- 
proved methods and machinery and 
the increased efficiency of the work- 
ers permit of a shortened workday 
without reduction of average earnings 
and without a corresponding increase 
in the total payroll. 

It should, however, be recognized 
as more socially desirable to pay 
wages to workers than to pay returns 
on property. Unless costs of produc- 


tion can be materially reduced and 
displaced workers can be relocated, 
there is no social advance in the sub- 
stitution of machine power for man 
power. 

Every industry should aim to re- 
duce man power only by employing 
less new men and shortening work 
hours and not by discharging experi- 
enced workers. 

After such humane reductions of 
man power are accomplished an in- 
dustry requiring less man hours should 
reflect this increased productivity in 
higher wages for the reduced forces. 


C. Inadequate Wages 


A principal cause of inadequate 
wages in the railroad industry is 
part-time employment. 

A wholly false picture is presented 
by the wage statistics reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Thousands of train and engine serv- 
ice employees work only from four 
to eight months a year. Thousands 
of maintenance men (in the shops and 
on the right of way) are idle for a 
substantial part of the year. 

In the months of employment their 
wages may average about as reported, 
but average earnings on the basis of 
$1,500 per year for only eight months 
of work equal only $1,000 per year. 


Average Compensation 


The average number of hourly 
workers in 1929 was less than 1,600,- 
000 but it is fair to estimate that at 
least 1,900,000 employees collected 
the $2,601,715,716 paid in wages. 
Thus the average compensation of 
$1,623 would be only $1,369. 

The stabilization of employment 
heretofore suggested would go far 
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toward leveling’ up-the present earn- 
ings of those now earning less than 
even a living wage. 

Present provisions to protect 
against temporary or permanent dis- 
ability are largely either voluntary 
deductions from wages to pay for 
insurances or voluntary pension pay- 
ments by some railroads. There 
should be— 

(a) An elective Federal compen- 
sation law to indemnify against oc- 
cupational accidents and diseases. 

(b) A Federal law to provide re- 
tirement insurance. 

Such a compensation law would 
save a huge waste of money in liti- 
gation. 

The retirement law would save 
the waste of continuing employment 
beyond the time of efficient service. 

There should be a provision made 
for the payment of a dismissal wage 
in all cases of permanent dislocation 
of experienced employees. 

There should also be worked out 
a provision for payroll reserves to 
take care of exceptional periods of 
reduced traffic, which would provide 
a workable and economical substitute 
for unemployment insurznce. The 
stabilization of employment should 
operate to reduce this liability to a 
minimum. 

These reserves should be created 
by an appropriation of surplus up 
to the amount estimated as necessary 
to maintain earnings of employees 
during periods of depression. 

In such periods hours of service 
could be reduced without reduction 
of earnings, with payment of added 
cost of employing same number of 
men for less traffic to be borne out 
of employment reserves. 


Thereby there would be no pay- 
ments for idleness but increased 
payments for units of work—main- 
taining the total purchasing power 
with resulting public benefit. 


Immediate Measures 


In line with the principles of the 
foregoing permanent program im- 
mediate measures to relieve present 
distress can be proposed. 

1. Stabilize employment by assur- 
ing one year of employment to the 
necessary employees in every class. 
(This will increase the purchasing 
power of a payroll exceeding two bil- 
lion dollars by releasing over 1,250,- 
000 workers from fear of unem- 
ployment. ) 

(a) This stabilization should in- 
clude provisions for putting to work 
as many men as possible consistent 
with maintaining satisfactory con- 
ditions in the respective classes of 
employment. 


Six-Hour Commission 


(b) The necessary stand-by forces 
should also be assured of a minimum 
amount of part-time employment. 

2. Since the six-hour day is neces- 
sary and must be instituted to absorb 
the existing number of experienced 
employees without reduction of com- 
pensation, a commission should be 
created to determine the ways and 
means of applying this principle to 
the different classes of employees. 

Such a commission should be 
created by the nomination of an equal 
number of representatives of man- 
agement and employees (including in 
the latter appropriate representa- 
tives 'of the principal classes of em- 
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ployment) with the designation of a 
chairman from its membership by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Any legislation necessary to es- 
tablish the commission and to endow 
it with adequate authority to make 
a comprehensive study as a basis for 
a report to be made within a definite 
period should be sought by joint 
action, so far as possible, by the 
carriers and the employees. 

3. Joint action should be under- 
taken between managements and em- 
ployees to promote— 

(a) One- billion-dollar United 
States bond issue for grade-crossing 
elimination on main traveled high- 
ways. One-half cost to be borne by 
Government as improvement of in- 
terstate highways. 
be borne by railroads to be repaid 
by payment of interest and sinking 
fund provisions to retire bonds in 
fifty years. 

(b) Regulation of motor trans- 
portation and freight forwarding 
companies; including provision for 
employment of furloughed railroad 
employees. 


One-half cost to’ 


(c) Protection of all interests in 
railroad consolidation. 

(d) Federal legislation to provide 
retirement insurance and _ elective 
workmen’s compensation. 

(e) Establishment of an emer- 
gency employment bureau to prepar- 
the way for the eventful establish- 
ment of a national placement bureau 
and to provide means for placing un- 
employed rail workers as additional 
opportunities of employment may 
develop. 

(f) Coordination of train crews 
and train lengths on the basis of 
economical, safe operation — includ- 
ing any desirable state or Federal 
legislation. 

4. In order to carry forward the 
foregoing program, a continuing co- 
operation between railroad manage- 
ments and railroad employees is es- 
sential. 

This will require complete willing- 
ness and good faith of railroad man- 
agements in dealing with the self- 
chosen representatives of railroad 
labor, and whole-hearted compliance 
with the spirit and the letter of the 
Railway Labor Act. 


WISDOM 


A wise man holds himself in check, 
But fools and poets run ahead. 
One must be credulous or sit 
Forever with the living dead. 


The wise man shuts his door at night 
And pulls the bolts and drops the bars. 
One must go trustful through the dark 
To earn the friendship of the stars. 


ScuppER MIDDLETON 
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INVENTORY OF PROGRESS—THE “NEW ERA” 


N 1929 came the end of a period 
of unparalleled prosperity for our 
country. It is common knowledge 

that industrial production rose to un- 
precedented heights, corporation 
profits were greater than ever before, 
employment and workers’ incomes in- 
creased in this “new era.” But what 
has this prosperity contributed to 
human progress? Has progress been 
equal for all groups? Has economic 
progress raised living standards for 
the very poor; has increasing produc- 
tion of goods wiped out poverty? To 
judge the nation’s progress in human 
welfare we need to make an inventory 
which will answer these questions. 


Supply of Goods 


From 1919 to 1929, ten years, the 
physical volume of goods produced by 
our factories increased 42 percent. 
That is, very roughly, for every two 
articles manufactured in 1919 there 
were three in 1929. Some of these 
goods were in the form of clothing, 
furniture, automobiles, motion pic- 
ture films, radios, which contributed 
to personal needs or ‘recreation; 
others included railroad tracks, steel, 
glass and stone for buildings, machin- 
ery to increase production still fur- 
ther, cement for roads, which contrib- 
uted less personally, but none the less 
significantly to the general welfare. 

The largest growth in manufac- 
ture. goods was in “consumer prod- 
ucts’—goods like furniture, cigar- 
ettes, automobiles for sale directly to 


the consumer. Mass production de- 
veloped rapidly and goods which had 
not been within the reach of wage- 
earners before were now produced in 
huge quantities cheaply. Suddenly, 
wage-earners became immensely im- 
portant as customers for American 
industries. 

In 1919, very few wage-earners 
had automobiles; in 1929, at least 
13,000,000 families of wage and 
small salaried workers owned cars 
(there are 20,000,000 workers’ fami- 
lies in all). In 1919, telephones in 
workers’ homes were almost unknown 
and radios were hardly in existence; 
in 1929, at least 2,500,000 workers’ 
families had telephones and 2,000,- 
000 had radios. In 1919, the number 
of workers’ families who had elec- 
tricity in their homes was probably 
less than 1,000,000; in 1929 10,000,- 
000 workers’ homes were electrically 


lighted. 


Incomes—Workers and Millionaires 


Without question, millions of wage- 
earners’ families were living at higher 
standards in 1929 than 10 years be- 
fore. But was their advance propor- 
tional to. that of other groups? 

From 1919 to 1929, the factory 
worker’s yearly income increased by 
$165, or 14 percent. The average 
factory worker received $1,158 in 
1919 and $1,323 in 1929. 

The average yearly income of other 
groups—persons receiving $5,000 a 
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year and more—increased by. $2,933 
or 22 percent (from $13,244 in 1919 
to $16,177 in 1929). 

During this period, too, the number 
of million dollar incomes increased 
enormously. A new type of million- 
aire emerged—one who had an in- 
come of a million dollars a year, not 
simply one who owned that much 
property. In 1919, at the peak of 
the last great industrial boom, there 
were 65 such millionaires; by 1929 
the number had increased to 513! 
The income paid to these millionaires 
was eight times as great in 1929 as 
1919. (Increased from $152,000,- 
000 to $1,212,000,000. ) 

Hundred thousand dollar incomes, 
too, increased rapidly. In 1919 there 
were 5,500; in 1929, 14,800. And 
the income paid to these very rich 
persons increased by nearly three and 
a half billion dollars (from $900,- 
000,000 in I919 to $4,300,000,000 
in' 1929). 


Twenty Million Poor 


While millionaires were reaping 
huge profits from industry, there were 
groups whose incomes did not give 
them even the minimum for health 
and efficiency. Even in 1928, a year 
of high prosperity, second only to the 
1929 peak, Professor Nystrom of Co- 
lumbia University estimates that there 
were in the United States 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 persons living in pov- 
erty, and about 12,000,000 more who 
could only eke out a bare subsistence 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances, but who did not have enough 
for wholesome, self-respecting lives. 
In all, 20,000,000 persons, even in 
prosperity, were leading a wretched 
existence, cramped mentally, physi- 


cally and spiritually by lack of income. 
The new era meant nothing in human 
progress for them, and they form one- 
sixth of our population. 

In some industries, the ‘new era” 
has even meant declining living stand- 
ards. Cotton textile workers had an 
average wage of $825 a year in 1919; 
by 1929 they were earning only $763, 
a loss of $62 yearly. This industry 
employed 425,000 in 1929. Lumber 
workers’ incomes dropped from an 
average of $1018 in 1919 to $1006 
in 1929; another group of 419,000 
workers to whom the new era meant 
not betterment but loss. 


Workers’ Income Falls Behind 


Clearly, the benefits of economic 
progress were not equally distributed. 
Because bilions of dollars were going 
into the hands of the very rich, where 
they were used rather for investment 
or speculation than the purchase of 
industry’s products, the public buying 
power was not keeping pace with pro- 
ducing power. A millionaire will not 
buy ten automobiles or ten radios, no 
matter how rich he is. But give ten 
wage-earner families a good enough 
increase in income and they will cer- 
tainly each buy an automobile or a 
radio or both; and if possible add to 
their supply of clothes and furniture 
or move to a better home—for their 
need is great. 

During the “new era,’’ industries 
were increasing their producing ca- 
pacity enormously. New machines 
doubled and trebled output per hour 
and per day; new plants were built, 
old plants expanded. Harnessing sci- 
ence to the worker’s task, producing 
power per worker increased 50 per- 
cent in these ten years. Work which 


’ 
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required three men in 1919 was done 
by two in 1929; manufacturing indus- 
tries laid off 200,000 men and pro- 
duced 42 percent more product! 

But buying power was falling be- 
hind producing power. The workers 
who produced 50 percent more in 
1929 earned only 26 percent more in 


“real” wages. The demand for goods’ 


was not enough to keep industry busy 
at full capacity. Engineers estimated 
that at the peak of prosperity, our 
industries were equipped to produce 
50 percent more than they could sell. 


Padding the Income 


In an effort to use this idle capacity, 
business men adopted installment sell- 
ing. In 1919 goods were not sold 
on the installment plan to any large 
extent. By 1929, installment sales 
amounted to about $6,000,000,000 a 
year; 13 percent of all retail sales 
were on installment; 75 percent of the 
automobiles sold were paid for on 
time payments. Thus the shortage of 
buying power was made up by bor- 
rowing against the future. 


Efficiency and Unemployment 


With the introduction of labor sav- 
ing machinery, increases in efficiency 
greatly reduced the time necessary to 
create the nation’s product. In manu- 
facturing industries, the average work 
week was 52 hours in 1919. By 1929, 
work which had taken 52 hours in 
1919 could be done in 34 hours by the 
same number of men. But hours were 
shortened only to 50 a week. Simi- 
larly in other industries workers’ pro- 
ducing power increased rapidly with 
the tools and methods of efficiency. 
From 1919 to 1925 production per 


worker increased 27 percent in mines, 
20 percent in agriculture and 9 per- 
cent on railroads. But work hours 
for the nation as a whole were short- 
ened no more than in manufacturing 
—only by two hours a week. 

The time saved by these new me- 
chanical devices therefore created un- 
employment instead of leisure. From 
1919 to 1929, unemployment in- 
creased by about 1,000,000 persons. 
In every year since 1920, the esti- 
mated total number out of work has 
been over 1,500,000 and in seven of 
the ten years it was over 2,000,000. 
Even in the year of peak prosper- 
ity, 1929, unemployment averaged 
2,400,000. In our inventory of prog- 
ress this goes down as a grave human 
loss. 

If work hours were adjusted to 
actual work time necessary, so that 
all who want work might have jobs, 
there would be 35 hours’ work a week 
for each wage earner. This means a 
seven hour day and a five day week. 


Profits and Dividends 


Improvements in efficiency added 
greatly to the profits of American 
corporations in this new era period. 
Total corporation profits were over 
$8,000,000,000 in seven of the eleven 
years from 1919 to 1929 inclusive; 
only in the two depression years of 
1921 and 1922 did they fall below 
$6,000,000,000. In 1925, 1926 and 
1928, profits exceeded even the $9,- 
400,000,000 high point of the post 
war peak in 1919; in 1929 profits 
reached $11,650,000,000, a new high 
record for all time. Corporation 
profits at the 1929 peak of the new 
era were above the 1919 peak by 
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$2,200,000,000, an increase of 24 
percent. 

These high profits were passed on 
in huge dividend payments to the 
stockholders of American corpora- 
tions, and created many new million- 
aires, as was shown above. They also 
piled up as surplus funds in the hands 
of corporations, which were not al- 
ways used for the most construc- 
tive purposes. Dividend payments 
amounted to $3,400,000,000 in 1922; 
by 1929 they had more than doubled. 
In 1929, over $8,300,000,000 were 
paid in dividends to stockholders. 
Each year in this period brought an 
increase in dividend payments. Even 
in 1924 and 1927, when industrial 
recessions reduced profits, corpora- 
tions saw to it that dividends were 
maintained and even increased out of 
the surplus funds they had accumu- 
lated in the more profitable years. 

There is mistaken opinion in some 
circles that a considerable portion of 
these dividends went to wage-earn- 
ers who have become stockholders 
through various corporation stock 
selling plans in recent years. This is 
not at all the case. In 1929, 98 per- 
cent of all dividend payments went to 
persons who had an investment in 
stocks of at least $20,000 and cer- 
tainly no wage earner could have an 
investment of this size. Most of the 
dividends went to the very rich, for 
86.5 percent of all went to persons 
with an investment of at- least 
$100,000. 

After dividend payments had been 
made, corporations had surplus funds 
amounting to from $2,500,000,000 to 
$4,000,000,000 left in their hands 
each year. 


Stock Dividends 


Some claim that the enormous in- 
crease in the total income of stock- 
holders in corporations during recent 
years is justified because of larger in- 
vestments by capitalists. To get the 
proper perspective, it is necessary to 
review the history of the financial 
policy of corporations for several 
years. A report of the Federal Trade 
Commission covers a study of several 
thousand corporations for two pe- 
riods; the first period is for the seven 
years ending in 1919, while the other 
period is for the seven years ending 
in 1926. 

This study shows that, for corpo- 
rations which could be compared, cash 
dividends were 73 percent higher in 
the seven years after 1919 than in 
the seven years from 1913 to 1919. 
But it shows also that in this second 
period — the new era — stock divi- 
dends were 476 percent greater. A 
report of the U. S. Treasury for 1922 
shows that nearly half of all dividend 
payments (49 percent) in that year 
were stock dividends. 

Stock dividends paid in 1922 
amounted to $3,300,000,000. From 
1923 to 1928, over $500,000,000 of 
stock dividends were paid each year, 
and in some years the amount rose 
nearly to $900,000,000. In 1929, 
huge profits of peak prosperity were 
distributed in stock as well as cash 
dividends and stock dividends again 
topped the million mark at $1,300,- 
000,000. 


Paying Dividends on Dividends 


In these eight years $8,590,000,000 
of profits were turned into capital as 
stock dividends, and given to stock- 
holders in the form of new shares of 
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stock, which would bear dividends at 
the same rate as the old. Thus in- 
dustry pledged itself to pay dividends 
on these dividends, and piled up 
charges against future income. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
says of this change in corporation 
policy, ‘“The declaration of stock divi- 
dends at the rate prevailing in the last 
few years does not appear to be the 
result of any controlling necessity and 
seems to be a questionable advantage 
as a business policy.” The commis- 
sion states further that capitalizing 
surplus in this way reduces the amount 
of surplus per share of capital. That 
is, the surplus funds which will be 
available for future dividend pay- 
ments are smaller. Thus, surplus was 
reduced from $1.07 per dollar of cap- 
italization in 1920 to 53 cents in 1926. 

In order therefore to save funds 
enough to pay dividends on this en- 
larged capital from a reduced surplus, 
corporations are more than ever re- 
luctant to increase wages. 


Escaping the Income Tax 


If these large disbursements of 
stock dividends were not sound busi- 
ness practice, why were they made? 


Here is the apparent answer. The 
United States Supreme Court in 1920 
by a five to four vote, rendered the 
decision that stock dividends were not 
income to the shareholders. This 
meant that stockholders need not pay 
income tax on dividends paid in stock 
and was the signal for an aggressive 
policy of transferring surplus to stock 
dividends. It appears to have re- 
sulted in what was predicted by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, in his dissenting 
opinion, as follows: “If stock divi- 
dends representing profits are held 


exempt from taxation under the six- 
teenth amendment, the owners of the 
most successful businesses in America 
will, as the facts in this case illustrate, 
be able to escape taxation on a large 
part of what is actually their income. 
So far as their profits are represented 
by stock received as dividends they 
will pay these taxes, not upon their in- 
come, but only upon the income of 
their income. That such a result was 
intended by the people of the United 
States when adopting the sixteenth 
amendment is inconceivable.” 


Surplus Funds 


This national policy of paying stock 
dividends, established by the Su- 
preme Court, was responsible for the 
accumulation of enormous surplus 
funds in the hands of corporations 
and also for the concentration of 
masses of wealth in the possession of 
comparatively few individuals. The 
actual cash represented by the stock 
dividend payments was held as sur- 
plus by the corporations, to use in any 
way they saw fit. We saw that from 
1922 to 1929 corporations piled up 
surplus at the rate of more than $3,- 
000,000,000 a year. We saw also that 
there were 513 millionaires in 1929, 
each with an income of $1,000,000 a 
year or more. Over $1,212,000,000 
came into the control of these million- 
aires in one year in personal income 
alone. Many of them were also im- 
portant stockholders or directors in 
the corporations which were piling up 
surplus. Was the concentration of 
wealth in their hands a wholesome 
development? This question is best 
answered by asking ancther—What 
did they do with it? 
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Much of the wealth accumulated as 
corporation surplus was used to build 
additional plant capacity. Much of 
that given to individuals in surplus 
income was also spent in this way, for 
it was reinvested in corporation se- 
curities and new stock issues which 
created capital to build additional 
plant capacity. But this plant capac- 
ity could not be used for production 
unless the product could be sold and 
selling depends on finding someone to 
buy. Buying can not be done without 
income. And the incomes of the one 
great group of our population who 
need immensely to buy the products 
of our industries—the wage-earners 
—was not increasing fast enough to 
use this growing plant capacity. We 
saw above that workers’ producing 
power increased 50 percent while 
their buying power rose only 26 per- 
cent from 1919 to 1929. The result 
has been an immensely overbuilt pro- 
ducing capacity in our industries. This 
adds greatly to the expense of indus- 
trial activity, for it piles up overhead 
costs on idle plant and equipment. 

In this respect, then, the managers 
of great wealth did not spend wisely. 


Financing Speculation 


Perhaps, also, the temptation of the 
stock market was too strong for them, 
for after all they were not superhu- 


man. Billions more of this surplus 
went into stock speculation, both in 
~ stock purchases and also in loans to 
finance marginal buying by the small 
income group who could not speculate 
to any extent, except on borrowed 
money. Speculation of small buyers 
was deliberately encouraged to boost 
prices. Corporations found loans to 
brokers a profitable investment for 


their surplus funds. At the height of 
stock market boom ‘“‘call money” was 
paying from 9 to 12 percent interest; 
corporation funds loaned to brokers 
for speculative purposes rose to $3,- 
500,000,000. 

Wealthy individuals also spent 
huge sums in speculation on the stock 
market, for U. S. income tax returns 
show that profits of more than $2,- 
900,000,000 were made from sales of 
securities in 1928, and 80 percent 
were made in amounts of $10,000 or 
more. . 

The huge stock market boom of 
1928 to ’29 diverted billions of the 
nation’s wealth from productive work 
to non-productive speculation. In 
1929 sales on the New York stock 
exchange alone averaged 122 billion 
dollars a month. It demoralized our 
human resources by turning men’s 
minds from creative effort to the study 
of stock prices. And the final crash 
plunged the nation into the worst busi- 
ness depression of the century, bring- 
ing hardship to our entire population, 
misery and hunger to millions, and set- 
ting back our progress by at least five 
years. 

Clearly, the few individuals who 
control masses of the nation’s income 
have not proved themselves capable 
of handling it constructively. Can 
any individual be wise enough to con- 
trol millions of dollars and use it for 
the benefit of all? 


Summary 


The new era has unquestionably 
brought higher living standards to 
millions of wage-earners. But it has 
made those standards more difficult to 
keep. Hundreds of thousands are 
laid off yearly, to seek work for 
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months and very often to find a lower 
paid job. 

Wealth created by our industries 
has been enormous, but it has not been 
equally distributed. Workers’ in- 
comes have increased 14 percent (in 
money value) while the income of 
those receiving over $5,000 a year 
have increased 22 percent. Million 
dollar and hundred thousand dollar 
incomes increased by $3,500,000,000 
a year, while 20,000,000 persons were 
still living below the minimum for 
health and efficiency at the height of 
prosperity and 2,400,000 were un- 
employed. 

New machinery and _ techniques 
have increased our industrial produc- 
ing capacity, but buying power has not 
kept pace. Machines and men were 


idle, even at the peak of prosperity. 
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Work time necessary to produce 
the nation’s output has been reduced, 
but the work day and work week have 
not been correspondingly shortened. 

Billions of wealth concentrated in 
the hands of a few has been spent in 
an orgy of speculation, culminating in 
the stock market crash and plunging 
the nation into the worst business de- 
pression of the century. 

The new era has increased our ma- 
terial wealth. But it has not secured 
for the working man the assurance of 
a steady income or even of a sufficient 
income, or the increase of leisure. In 
fact, it has increased unemploymert, 
made income less secure. Security and 
leisure are fundamental conditions for 
a good life; they are essential to men- 
tal and spiritual growth. 


THE NEW ERA 
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Sources’ 

IW. I. King, National Bureau of Economic Research; 1929 and 1930 preliminary estimate by American Federation 
of Labor. 

2Census of Manufactures. 

3U. S. Treasury: Statistics of Income. Figures for 1930 dividends estimated from Journal of Commerce reports; 
1930 profits and millionaires from reports filed to August 31, 1931. 

‘Wesley Mitchell, National Bureau of Economic Research; 1928 to 1930 estimated by American Federation of 
Labor. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT REACHES A NEW PEAK 


NEMPLOYMENT increased 
even more from November 
to December this year than in 

the serious unemployment crisis of 
last winter. Our preliminary weighted 
figures for the first part of December 
show an increase of 1.7 percent in the 
membership unemployed, compared 
to .7 percent last year. This is a large 
increase and if taken as representative 
of all workers in industry, it means 
that from November first to Decem- 
ber first this year, 530,000 persons 
were laid off. This increase in unem- 
ployment, serious as it was however, 
was not larger than in 1928 and 1929. 

In agriculture, the layoffs last 
month were larger than in any year 
since 1925. In all about 460,000 per- 
sons lost their jobs on farms. These 
men and women are already coming 
to the cities in the hope of finding 
work for the winter and are swelling 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

Thus in this one month alone, 


nearly one million have been added 
to the number out of work. We can- 
not think of this crisis with equanim- 
ity, knowing the suffering it means 
and knowing that thousands of chil- 
dren will come through this winter 
permanently handicapped from hun- 
ger, undernourishment and _ illness. 
Funds in the coffers of charity organi- 
zations ,are not enough. They will 
have to be supplemented by municipal 
finances. Unions are urged to do all 
in their power to get immediate action 
for relief. 

Our weighted figures show 21.8 
percent of our own membership out 
of work, the highest figure ever 
reached in the four years of our rec- 
ords. This compares with 16.6 per- 
cent out of work in December last 
year. It is even higher than at the 
peak of last winter’s unemployment 
in January, 1931, when only 19.8 
percent were out. Unemployment is 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month All Trades 


January 18 15 20 27 36 30 38 Si 
February 18 15 22 27 39 33 43 52 
March 18 14 21 26 38 34 41 52 
April 16 12 21 25 32 29 40 50 
May 13 11 20 25 25 26 37 48 
June 11 9 20 25 22 19 37 48 
July 12 9 22 26 24 16 39 50 
August 9 9 22 26 19 18 39 S51 
September 10 10 21 26 22 21 38 52 
October 9 11 21 26 18 22 38 53 
November 10 12 22 27 21 23 42 54 
December 13 16 23 30% 23 32 45 593 


Building Trades Printing Trades 
1928-’29-'30-’31 1928-’29-’30-'31 1928-'29-’30-'31 1928~’29-’30-’31 1928-’29-'30-'31 


Metal Trades All Other Trades 


10 12 12 19 
10 11 13 17 


10 18 8 15 28 
10 16 8 18 29 
n Brea nH 13 16 
i2 12 6 19 29 12 16 
11 12 § 19 2% 13 15 
12 10 5§ 19 31 14 16 
1i3 13 6 21 32 16 17 
14 9 7 20 30 16 16 
14 8 7 23 31 14 16 
14 S 7 21 31 13 16 
15 7 8 2 32 15 18f 

1 


15° 7 11 25 35% 11 10 15 20° 
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1For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March,1928, American 


Federationist. 
2Preliminary. 
tRevised 
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especially serious in the six following 
industries, where over 35 percent are 
out of work: Building (59%); 
Musicians (53%); Clothing and tex- 
tile trades (44%); Manufacturing 
(37%); Water Transport (37%); 
Metal Trades (35%). 
Unemployment on railroads has 
risen steadily since May; in service 
industries the increases have been con- 
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tinual since August but for the last 
month the greatest increases in the 
number out of work were in clothing 
trades, manufacturing, among musi- 
cians and in building trades. 

Only three cities report any im- 
provement in the employment situa- 
tion; 19 show conditions worse than 
last month, and in 11 of these the in- 
crease was quite large. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 

decrease 

(-) 

since 

November! 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
December 
1931 


Atlanta, Ga 0 
Baltimore, Md 33 + 1 
Birmingham, Ala 29 +4 
Boston, Mass 27 0 
Buffalo, N. Y 33 +11 
eee 35 +12 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ...... 16 +4 
Cleveland, Ohio 33 + 6 
Denver, Colo 26 +9 
Detroit, Mich 29 — 5 
Jersey City, N. J 37 +14 
Los Angeles, Calif 28 +10 
Milwaukee, Wisc....... 24 +20 
Minneapolis, Minn 21 +16 
New York, N. Y 35 + 4 
Omaha, Nebr 14 —21 
Paterson, N. J 32 +22 
Philadelphia, Pa 34 + 2 
Pittsburgh, Pa 30 +14 
San Antonio, Tex 17 — 9 
San Francisco, Calif... . 20 + 3 
St. Louis, Mo 22 +26 
Seattle, Wash 32 +17 
Washington, D. C 9 +25 


Per cent 
members 


December 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 
increase 

(+) or 
decrease 
(=) 
since 

November! 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase 

(+) or 
decrease 
(—) 
since 

November! 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
December 
1931 


Part 
time 


unem- 
ployed 


1931 


—2 
—26 
+7 
—10 
+15 
+14 
+ 9 
+ 8 
+10 
+ 5 
+33 
+12 
+28 
12 +14 
29 + 4 
6 —48 
23 +40 
24 + 3 
15 +41 
6 —16 
15 + 3 
15 +16 
18 +46 
3 +7 


63 
70 
77 
55 
64 
69 
31 
60 
49 
63 
65 
53 
57 
49 
51 
50 
62 
70 
58 
73 
56 
52 
69 
42 
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' Reports from the same unions for two months. 





TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


UNIONS PROVIDE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 


Poughkeepsie, New York 


T THE regular meeting of our 
local, Plumbers and Steamfit- 
ters No. 180, held November 

9, 1931, it was moved and adopted 
that each member who is working be 
assessed 50 cents for each eight hours 
worked, the fund accumulated from 
this assessment to be used for the 
relief of unemployed members. A 
committee of five was appointed to 
administer and distribute the fund. 
Relief is not given in cash, but 
through purchase or payment for 
necessities. About sixteen members 
are receiving help, all of whom are 
married. 

This local has a record of never 
having lost a member during any 
trouble or controversy we have had. 

I don’t know whether our plan 
would be feasible in larger locals or 
communities, but we feel it is meet- 
ing our needs satisfactorily. 

Otto F. NELSON, Secretary, 
Local No. 180. 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Each local here is endeavoring to 
place its men on jobs wherever pos- 
sible. Unions too are paying dues 
for their unemployed members so 
that they will not be suspended. 

The typographical men are lay- 
ing off one day of each month in order 
that some unemployed men of their 
organization may have work. 

A. E. Swanson, Secretary, 

Central Labor Union. 


Altoona, Pennsylvania 


The Typographical Union here is 
maintaining and supporting its mem- 
bership. There is no printer in the 
public bread lines. In a recent ses- 
sion of this union the membership, 
in addition, voted one day’s pay for 
five months toward the unemployed 
of other crafts; that is, one day’s 
pay towards one day’s work in re- 
pairs, such as painting, carpentry or 
otherwise. In this connection the 
union is going to contribute one day’s 
pay from the plant in which they 
work. This means that the member- 
ship of the Altoona Typographical 
Union gives two days a month for a 
period of five months. 

The Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Operators are likewise con- 
tributing to the Emergency Relief 
Committee fund one day’s pay for a 
period of five months, besides taking 
care of their own. 

The Emergency Relief Committee 
is making progress toward the goal 
of $100,000 and the indications are 
that a large number of the unem- 
ployed will be provided for during 
this coming winter. To date (Novem- 
ber 25) the amount gathered amounts 
to $35,302.25 and it is anticipated 
$100,000 will be the total. 

A number of members have se- 
cured employment on the new Fed- 
eral post office building. 

Joun F. WELLER, Secretary, 
Blair County Central 
Labor Union. 
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West Frankfort, Illinois 


The different unions in this locality 
are caring for their unemployed 
members. The local unions of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
are helping their needy members 
through a check-off and also helping 
those whose mines shut down through 
lack of orders. 

We have a board composed of rep- 
resentatives from each union, which 
is called the miners board of the 
Salvation Army. Its affairs are con- 
ducted independently from the board 
composed of the business men of the 
Salvation Army. This miners’ board 
helps the worthy needy by each local 
represented paying a certain per cent 
of all funds expended. 

Criype C. Cooper, Secretary, 
Trades and Labor Council. 


Kankakee, Illinois 


Building Laborers Local No. 751 
has aided its members from time to 
time in exempting them from dues. 
All members in the local were given 
their dues outright for January, Feb- 
uary and March of this year, and this 
sort of help has been continued since 


that time. In addition to this a sum 
of money equal to half of the building 
loan funds was set aside in a separate 
account and used only for loans to 
such men as were in bad shape and 
came before a board of local mem- 
bers. 

C. A. BERNIER, Secretary, 

Kankakee Federation of Labor. 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


Electrical Workers No. 309 is now 
inaugurating an unemployment fund. 
Said fund is raised by working mem- 
bers assessing themselves one dollar 


per day for every day they work. This 
is turned over to a committee of three, 
appointed by the local union, and is 
distributed to individuals who appear 
before said committee every Satur- 
day morning and request aid from 
this fund. 

Laborers Local No. 100 has in- 
augurated a 6-hour day on one par- 
ticular job. This job is now work- 
ing four 6-hour shifts, thereby plac- 
ing 15 more men to work. 

F. R. Raucu, Secretary, 
Central Trades and Labor Union. 


Springfield, Illinois 


Typographical Union No. 177 has 
been making an assessment on all who 
work, raising a fund for the unem- 
ployed printers which amounts to $12 
a week. The fund is handled by the 
financial secretary and disbursed to 
the unemployed every Monday morn- 
ing. The chapel chairman reports to 
the secretary on Saturday afternoon 
and the checks are ready for the un- 
employed printers at the union head- 
quarters every Monday morning. 

Our Federation of Labor has a 
small unemployment fund created by 
the profits from a carnival show given 
last summer. This fund is disbursed 
to any member of any union who car- 
ries a paid-up union card. 

The meat-cutters and butcher work- 
men have assisted their unemployed 
by loans from the treasury, but fortu- 
nately most of the meat-cutters have 
had steady employment. 

Painters and Decorators Union No. 
go is carrying the union dues of all its 
members out of employment and who 
are unable to pay same. 

A. D. CAMPBELL, Secretary, 

Springfield Federation of Labor. 
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Lexington, Kentucky 


Painters and carpenters locals are 
carrying the members’ dues to prevent 
suspensions. 

In the Typographical Union the un- 
employment has not been serious, but 
the regular situation holders on the 
newspapers have been laying off and 
giving the work to the substitutes espe- 
cially during the summer season when 
work was slack. Work on the two 
newspapers has picked up now and 
nearly all subs wanting work are get- 
ting it. Wecan not take care of more 
than ten subs in this way. 

T. B. HusBE Lt, Secretary, 

Central Labor Union. 


Escanaba, Michigan 


Carpenters are working only five 
days a week, and those who are not 
working are being carried by the 
union to keep them in good stand- 
ing. 

The Musicians Union has cut prices 
on jobs so that there will be more jobs 
and hence more men employed. 

Members of the Printers Union 
here have agreed to lay off a week, 
each in their turn, to keep all the men 
in their trade at work. 

C. M. BEAupIn, Secretary, 

Trades and Labor Council. 


Benton, Illinois 


Electricians here are assessing 
their members 2 per cent on the dollar 
to take care of their unemployed. The 
rest of the organizations here are be- 
ing kept up by Red Cross and United 
Charities. Benton is a town of 7,000 
and we have something like 2,000 un- 
employed. 

M. E. Woop, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 


Poughkeepsie, New York 


Typographical’ Union up until a 
short time ago assured its members 
at least two days pay per week, pro- 
vided they did not receive that amount 
of work. This was raised by assess- 
ing each working member for a pe- 
riod of time. This, however, has been 
abandoned, but probably will again 
be taken up shortly. 

Our central body is working on 
plans that we will shortly submit to 
the members as a recommendation for 
all unions. This, no doubt, will be in 
the form of a benefit. There is little 
or no chance for placement of those 
without work at present. 

ARTHUR P. PLoG, Secretary, 
Trades and Labor Council. 


New Albany, Indiana 


The members of the different 
unions are being assessed by their em- 
ployers as much as 3 per cent of their 
wages per month towards providing 
unemployment relief. My own union 
(street car men) has been making this 
contribution for the past five months. 

MICHAEL J. SCHAEFER. 


Jersey City, N. J. 

Our union, Typographical No. 94, 
has paid out $7,235.10 from Febru- 
ary 14 to November 7, 1931, to 526 
members. The out-of-work list varied 
from I to 32. 

The first four weeks we paid $15 
and $25 to single and married mem- 
bers, then reduced it to $8 and $15. 
Now we are paying $10 and $165, ac- 
cording to length of membership. 

This unemployment relief plan was 
adopted by a referendum vote. 
Percy L. ANDERSON, Secretary, 

Typographical Union No. 94. 
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Clinton, Iowa 


Our unions here have been assisting 
members by making small loans and 
by keeping up the dues of those who 
are absolutely down and out. We 
are contributing to and assisting in 
running two soup kitchens, one in 
basement of the Labor Temple, and 
at the present time are feeding be- 
tween 200 and 300 daily. We have 
also been collecting cast-off clothing, 
shoes, et cetera, which we are dis- 
tributing. 

We have been unfortunate enough 
here to have had several bank failures 
in which our union funds were de- 
posited, so we are not able to do as 
much as we would like. Of course we 
will all lose some of our funds, but 
hope to get some of the salvage of 
our savings by the first of the coming 
year. 

GeEorGE C. CAMPBELL, Secretary, 
Tri-City Labor Congress. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


There are thousands out of steady 
employment in our city of 70,000 in- 
habitants. Many of our workers are 
getting skimmed milk and bread for 
their daily rations. 

J. CRANKER, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


About a month ago our executive 
board called a special meeting for the 
purpose of discussing what we could 
do in the matter of providing more 
employment for those out of work. 
Leading employers and industrialists 
were invited to a joint conference with 
us. The result of this meeting was 


the appointment of a permanent com- 
mittee of 23 members representing 
the trades council, local chamber of 
commerce, merchants, contractors, 
county board of supervisors, city coun- 
cil, also representatives of doctors 
and lawyers association and the press. 

So far this committee has been able 
to advance the time set for building a 
large bridge over the Fox River, a 
railroad underpass, make street im- 
provements, build some county and 
city buildings and improve and repair 
others. We are also advocating that 
local home and property owners make 
repairs at this time instead of waiting 
until next year and have enlisted the 
aid of the banking groups to the end 
that they will finance those who will 
undertake these improvements now. 

These are projects which are nor- 
mally intended for next year’s con- 
summation. In _ speeding-up this 
work we have put several hundred 
men to work. 

Joun F. JAcosson, Secretary, 

Federated Trades Council. 


York, Pennsylvania 


Machine printers and color mixers 
are helping their members through a 
temporary fund they have estab- 
lished. Bricklayers are getting some 
relief from their international by ex- 
emption from three months dues. 
Carpenters Local Union has held sev- 
eral social functions to raise some 
money for their unemployed mem- 
bers, so that they may retain their 
membership. 

H. F. WILLIiAMs, Secretary, 

York Federation of 
Trades Unions. 
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Ottumwa, Iowa 


The Painters Union is paying dues 
for those who are not working and no 
members are suspended. The ma- 
chinists also have established a relief 
fund to pay dues and to otherwise help 
their unemployed. 

CLIFFORD L. MITCHELL, Secretary, 
Trades and Labor Assembly. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


We held our annual dance Thanks- 
giving Day in our new Labor Temple, 
which has just recently been com- 
pleted by the Bricklayers Union No. 
3. We sold tickets two months in 
advance and received a very generous 
response. All money received, after 
expenses were paid, was put into our 
relief fund. 

We have made arrangements with 
a lunch room here that furnishes us 
with lunch tickets, and we give them 
out to card men only, especially men 
with families. So far this plan has 
worked out very well. 

E. L. NorMAN, Secretary, 

Phoenix Central Labor Council. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


The unemployment committee of 
the Trades and Labor Assembly has 
been working with the welfare board 
of the city in placing men on jobs and 
also getting relief for others. 

The Painters Union is holding 
benefit entertainments to raise money 
for its unemployed. 

The cloth hat and cap makers are 
donating 5 per cent of their wages 
for this cause. 

The Typographical Union has 
voted a 5-day week so as to put more 
members to work. 


The Steam Fitters Union, of which 
I am a member, has paid a special as- 
sessment for more than a year of $2 
a week to pay for the services of a 
business agent to try and find work 
for our members. The plumbers are 
also paying a special assessment for 
this same purpose. 

Other unions have been paying 
dues for their members in distress and 
also making small donations when 
there is any money in the fund. 

E. D. McKInnon, Secretary, 

St. Paul Trades and 
Labor Assembly. 


Kewanee, Illinois 


All unions are contributing to our 
local relief fund. The barbers local, 
in addition to contributing to this 
fund, give hair cuts to needy school 
children on Monday and Tuesday of 
each week and will continue to give 
this help until the first of next May 
(1932). 

LAWRENCE F. CATTON, Secretary, 

Kewanee Trades and Labor As- 

sembly. 


San Pedro, California 


Our Labor Council sponsored the 
initial move in this locality for the 
adoption of the six-hour day and the 
five-day week. 

The Carpenters Local No. 1140 is 
now sponsoring an indoor circus as 
a means of affording employment to 
members out of work. The proceeds, 
over actual expenses, go to the un- 
employment fund of this union. 

Outside electrical workers have 
been donating one-half a day a week 
to their unemployed, thus defeating a 
10 per cent cut in personnel. 

ROBERT W. Watts, Secretary, 

Central Labor Council. 














Blue Island, Illinois 


The brick and clay workers are 
making loans to their members for the 
purchase of groceries or coal, the 
members to reimburse the union when 
they return to work. 

WILLIAM PATENAUDE, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Several of our affiliated unions 
have established a system, which has 
been in operation for the past six 
months, in which all members work- 
ing pay a certain amount to their 
union of each day’s pay to support the 
members who are unemployed. By 
doing this all of these unions have 
been able to prevent suffering. 

In other unions efforts are made to 
rotate jobs so that all members are 
able to get part of the available work. 

James F. MALLERY, Secretary, 
Federation of Labor. 


Stamford, Connecticut 


The painters, carpenters, plumbers 
and steam fitters of the building 
trades have been taxing their mem- 
bers who are working each day a por- 
tion of their wage to assist their less 
fortunate brothers. 

Building in this locality is very poor 
and only about 45 per cent of any 
of the crafts are working from two to 
five days per week. However, we 
are holding our membership intact 
and trust to continue doing so. 

CHARLES BAPTIST, Secretary, 

Central Labor Union. 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


Carpenters Local Union No. 926 
is taking care of the per capita tax 
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and dues of those out of work, this 
amount being taken from the reserve 
fund of the local. In two cases where 
members were in dire need, appro- 
priation was made to care for their 
families during the winter months. 
Further they have a committee work- 
ing in cooperation with the commu- 
nity welfare committee in order that 
their members may share in the part 
time employment being furnished by 
this organization. 

Our Central Labor Union is also 
represented in this welfare program, 
in which $105,000 was raised by 
this community drive and a large part 
of it is being used in promoting local 
projects on which the needy may se- 
cure enough hours work each week to 
supply them with the necessaries of 


life. 
C. E. Brap.ey, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 






Spokane, Washington 


Bakers Union No. 74 is paying out- 
of-work benefits. The sum is $6 a 
week to either single or married mem- 
bers. 

A number of unions have held 
dances, parties, et cetera, for the re- 
lief of the unemployed. 

The civil-service employees of the 
city and other county employees give 
a day’s pay. 

The Firefighters Union No. 29 
have a program on to give $3,000 for 
relief of the unemployed, but this is 
for destitute families throughout the 
city. 

ALBERT LESLIE, Secretary, 

Central Labor Council. 

















A PuiLosopuHy oF PrRopucTION—A 
symposium edited by J. George 
Frederick. The Business Bourse, 
1930; xii, 259 p. Price, $4. Re- 
viewed by W. H. McPherson, 
Cleveland College of Western Re- 


serve University. 


The intriguing title of this book 
should assure it a large number of 
readers. In our struggle for dollars 
we seldom pause to ask ourselves 
whither? and why? Most of us, in 
our mad rush of production or our un- 
ending search for jobs, do not stop to 
contemplate the activity of American 
industry as a whole—to determine 
what it promises us for the future and 
to consider its true place in life. 

Most of this book consists of chap- 
ters contributed by leaders in Amer- 
ican business life. The last fourth of 
the book is written by the editor in an 
attempt to weld together the ideas al- 
ready presented into 2 unified and con- 
sistent philosophy. Here Mr. Fred- 
erick attempts to establish the goal of 
our productive system and to set forth 
the best means of attaining that goal. 

Mr. Frederick calls his philosophy 
one of humanism, but it is quite the 
antithesis of the philosophy which 
now commonly goes by that name. 
This book emphasizes materialistic 
concepts to an extent that would never 
be acceptable to most of those who 
call themselves humanists. 


Mr. Frederick begins with the as- 
sumption that mechanical inventions 
and improvements in methods of pro- 
duction will continue at such a rapid 
pace that we may characterize the fu- 
ture as a period of “unlimited produc- 
tion.” The present breakdown of our 
economic system is due not to over- 
production but rather to undercon- 
sumption. There are innumerable 
wants still unsatisfied. 

Is a huge increase in our production 
a desirable goal? Many philosophies 
in the past have extolled the “virtues” 
of economy and even self-privation. 
Should we seek to satiate, if possible, 
our material wants? The author be- 
lieves that our present standard of 
living is far from satisfactory and 
that it should be our primary concern 
to raise the standard for all peoples 
throughout the world. Some coun- 
tries have developed a higher degree 
of culture and accuse Americans of be- 
ing materialistic; but theirs is a cul- 
ture of the wealthy based upon the 
economic subjection of the great ma- 
jority of-their populations, True cul- 
tural interests can develop only after 
material wants have been reasonably 
satisfied, so a thoroughly democratic 
culture can be obtained only when the 
people as a whole have attained a high 
standard of living. 

In order to achieve this higher 
standard of living, business must first 
be put on a scientific basis, organized 
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in large-scale units having financial 
solidarity and the resources necessary 
for research. Producers will study 
more carefully the desires of the con- 
sumer. Advertising will become more 
educational and there will be less 
high-pressure salesmanship. The 
wealthier part of our population must 
accept the idea of “‘progessive obso- 
lescence,”’ that is, they must spend 
more freely, recognizing the economy 
that lies in the discarding of partly- 
used goods as soon as improvements 
are made in the new commodities. 
The importance of this principle has 
been recognized by our manufacturers, 
who do not hesitate to scrap their ma- 
chines before they are worn out if 
more efficient ones are developed. 
We should apply the same principle to 
our purchasing of consumption goods, 
as indeed we have already learned to 
do in the case of autos. The general 


adoption of this principle by those 
who are wealthy enough to have a 
“spendable surplus” would result in 


higher demand, making possible 
greater economies of large-scale pro- 
duction and consequently price reduc- 
tions, more employment and higher 
wages. In addition, the partly-used 
articles discarded by the wealthy 
would become available for those who 
are less well-to-do. 

The individual chapters which com- 
prise most of the book, and on which 
this philosophy is based, are especially 
interesting as a picture of the ideas of 
a few of our most influential business 
leaders. There are several common 
threads which are found in many of 
these chapters. Most notable of these 
is the insistence upon a high-wage doc- 
trine. If the present problem of 
underconsumption is to be met, the so- 


lution must come through increasing 
the purchasing power of our potential 
consumers. Also it is recognized by 
most of the authors that this is a world 
problem rather than a national one, 
that we can not hope to raise our 
standard of living far above that of 
other countries merely by trying to 
withdraw ourselves in economic isola- 
tion, and consequently that high tariff 
walls and other artificial regulations 
which hinder international trade and 
restrict our foreign markets can only 
harm us in the end. Several writers 
emphasize the need for a closer rela- 
tionship between producer and con- 
sumer so that production can be stabil- 
ized and directed toward the satisfac- 
tion of our greatest needs. Another 
belief common to several of the au- 
thors is that management is becoming 
less and less autocratic and is begin- 
ning to recognize its responsibility not 
only to the consumer but also to the 
worker. 

The first chapter by Owen Young 
is especially interesting. We now 
think of managers no longer as par- 
tisan attorneys of capital, he says, but 
as trustees of the whole undertaking, 
whose responsibility it is to see not 
only that the invested capital earns a 
return but also that the workers’ jobs 
are safe and their earnings adequate 
and continuous. He looks forward 
to the day when the workers will own 
their industries. “Then they will 
use capital truly as a tool and will be 
all interested in working it to the high- 
est economic advantage.”” Unemploy- 
ment he recognizes as the “greatest 
economic blot on our capitalistic sys- 
tem. . . . Business, if it is to fulfill 
its ideal, owes men an opportunity to 
earn a living.” Many industries are 
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now threatened with “surpluses” of 
products, but it is folly to reduce these 
surpluses by creating other surpluses 
of idle labor and industrial equipment. 

Henry Ford, in the second chapter, 
says that management must constantly 
strive to improve quality, increase 
productive efficiency, reduce prices, 
and raise wages. He sees the desir- 
ability of certain developments, but is 
neither clear nor convincing in his dis- 
cussion of causal relationships. The 
reader is bound to question his sincer- 
ity when he says that “our problem 
has always been to keep profits down 
and not up.” This is certainly one of 
society's problems, but we can hardly 
believe that Mr. Ford has regarded it 
as a serious personal problem. 

Mr. Taylor of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration points out that prosperity has 
been the doom of all previous civiliza- 
tions and wonders whether America 


will also lose its dominant position 


eventually. If our civilization is to 
continue we must have more and more 
education to prepare us for the in- 
telligent use of our increasing leisure. 
If we do not learn to direct properly 
our lives and activities, we also may 
fall into ways of retrogression. 

Mr. Baruch, former chairman of 
the War Industries Board, differs 
with most of the other contributors in 
considering our present problem one 
of overproduction. He proposes the 
creation of a Supreme Tribunal of 
Business, free from all political influ- 
ence, to coordinate our productive ac- 
tivities by permitting in particular 
cases certain forms of cooperation 
among business units which would now 
be contrary to our antitrust laws. 
There is certainly need for closer co- 
ordination of the activities of our in- 


numerable business units if we are to 
succeed in stabilizing production, but 
the plan here proposed does not seem 
practicable. 

Any reader will probably find much 
with which to disagree in this book, 
but it is tremendously stimulating 
reading. It raises questions too nu- 
merous for consideration here. 

What does this “philosophy” offer 
to the workers? Higher wages, 
more employment, lower prices, and 
the possibility of acquiring many cast- 
off, second-hand goods—and strangely 
enough this last “benefit” is stressed 
almost as much as the others. Mr. 
Frederick puts too much emphasis 
upon the idea of “progressive obso- 
lescence”’ as being the corner stone of 
the whole system. High wages and 
lower prices appear to be dependent 
upon the willingness of the wealthy 
to spend freely. All this is only a 
camouflaged revival of the old “make 
work” doctrine formerly used to jus- 
tify the extravagance of the wealthy. 
The editor should give more consider- 
ation to the fact that a more equitable 
distribution of income would certainly 
increase consumer demand, so that it 
would not be necessary to appeal to 
the social responsibilities of the 
wealthy by asking them to spend more 
of their incomes. 

The book deals inadequately with 
the complex problems of the regula- 
tion of economic activity and the inter- 
relationship of income and industrial 
activity. It would have been much 
more successful had it restricted itself 
to its title and dealt thoroughly with 
the place of industry in modern life. 
Such an analysis would have involved 
much more consideration of the effect 
of our industrial system upon the lives 
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of the workers, regarding them as 
producers as well as consumers. The 
book does not justify its title. 


LABOR AGREEMENTS IN COAL MINEs, 
by Louis Bloch. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1931. Price, $2. Re- 
viewed by Aaron Director, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


This volume is one of the Industrial 
Relations Series, published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, “designed 
to lay a fact basis for better human re- 
lations in industry.” As the subtitle 
indicates the study is confined to agree- 
ments in the coal mines of Illinois, 
though there are passing references to 
similar conditions in the other states 
of the central competitive field. The 
choice of Illinois is very appropriate 
as both the mine workers and mine 
operators were until quite recently 
strongly organized. The permanence 
of organization and a_ substantial 
amount of equality in bargaining 
power have led to the elaboration of 
a very extensive system of collective 
bargaining. The continuity of this 
system and the available records have 
enabled the author to present an ex- 
cellent picture of the way human re- 
lations are handled in an organized 
industry, and while the experience can 
not be transferred bodily to other and 
different industrial situations, it should 
nevertheless prove quite useful as a 
tentative guide. By way of contrast 
it would be most useful to have a sim- 
ilar study of the industrial relations 
in the unorganized coal fields. 

The book is divided into three 
parts. Part I gives a brief description 
of the miners’ union and operators’ 
associations, describes the methods by 
which agreements are made both for 


the entire central competitive field at 
the one extreme and for subdistricts 
at the other, and outlines the admin- 
istration of the agreements by the pit 
committee and foreman at the bottom 
to the arbitration commission at the 
top. Part II deals with the types of 
disputes which arise under the agree- 
ment and the types of decisions which 
are rendered. A large number of 
cases are quoted to illustrate the vari- 
ous types and are grouped under the 
general headings of employment and 
discharge, mine management, and 
wages. While the general principles 
evolved have not been very extensive 
some definition of the rights of both 
sides has resulted. Thus while the 
operators have insisted on their right 
to hire workers they have given up 
the right to discriminate against union 
members and have accepted the prin- 
ciple that miners laid off during slack 
period havea prior claim to jobs when 
work is resumed. Again while the 
operators may introduce all labor-sav- 
ing devices workers displaced have a 
prior claim to jobs with the new ma- 
chines, and transfer ‘from one job to 
another can not be made an excuse for 
reducing wages. An-“interesting ex- 
tension of collective bargaining, not 
often encountered is the arrangement 
for joint discussion.and agreement 
on legislation affecting the coal indus- 
try. Part III deals with the enforce- 
ment of the agreement, the penalties 
attached for violations, and the results 
achieved. It seems fairly clear that 
on the whole both the miners and their 
officials and the operators and their 
officials have made a serious attempt 
to enforce the written agreements, 
and that in spite of some unauthorized 
and local strikes collective bargaining 
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has functioned extremely well in the 
coal fields of Illinois. The recent col- 
lapse of the whole system is therefore 
most unfortunate. 

Very useful appendices give the in- 
terstate agreements from 1898 to 
1927, the agreements in the State of 
Illinois, the constitution of the United 
Mine Workers, of the Illinois Dis- 
trict, and a brief description of the 
technical terms used in connection 
with mining coal. On the whole the 
book is very readable, but some regard 
for economy of space would have re- 
sulted in a reduction of its size. Many 
of the quotations could have been sum- 
marized without loss of detail and 
many superfluous phrases could have 
been omitted. 


CrepIT UNION, A COOPERATIVE 
BANKING Book, by Roy F. Bergen- 
gren. New York, The Beekman 


Hill Press, 1931; xii, 300 p. Sold 
by the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau, 5 Park Square, 


Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. Re- 
viewed by Grace S. M. Zorbaugh, 
Ohio State University. 


An authoritative treatment, in the 
scientific sense, of the credit-union 
movement in the United States is yet 
to appear. But for a running account 
of the movement as it has been de- 
veloping, for instructions and warn- 
ings relative to the organization and 
operation of credit unions, and for a 
vivid picture of the usefulness, actual 
and potential, of credit unions, by far 
the best work produced is the new 
book written by Mr. Roy F. Bergen- 
gren. 

Eight years ago Mr. Bergengren 
published ‘‘Cooperative Banking,” 
which he himself describes as “a sort 


of pioneer’s guide to a pioneering de- 
velopment.” From that time until 
and including the present no one has 
worked more indefatigably than he 
to bring thirty-two states into formal 
connection with the movement by the 
enactment of credit-union laws, and to 
stimulate the establishment under 
those laws of well over a thousand 
credit unions, principally among urban 
workers but also among low-income 
farmers. 

No one has been in a better position 
than Mr. Bergengren to study credit 
unions in action as they tackle certain 
problems. At least as well as anyone 
else who is in the thick of the move- 
ment can he judge what further prob- 
lems this particular organization may 
hope successfully to solve. 

What are the problems alluded to? 
Mr. Bergengren cites two problems 
which the credit unions in their brief 
history have actually essayed; namely, 
the promotion of thrift—in other 
words of systematic saving—on the 
part of their members, and the pro- 
vision of short-term credit for their 
benefit. This in practice means grant- 
ing them loans secured as a rule by 
character alone, reinforced in the case 
of largish loans by co-maker signa- 
tures. The above problems are the 
two which from the first have been im- 
mediately at hand pressing for solu- 
tion. 

Two other problems, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bergengren, credit un- 
ions are geared to solve and may even- 
tually undertake are: First, the most 
effective investment of the surplus 
saved by the members—even now an 
arresting amount; and, secondly, the 
development in the members of self- 
reliant financial judgment, conse- 
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quently of enlarged economic oppor- 
tunity. 

For evidence as to the growth of 
credit unions and as to their success in 
meeting the two immediately press- 
ing problems of thrift and short-time 
credit, a rather toilsome journey must 
be made through the author’s pages. 
As he himself says, the book “hitches 
along, like a man whose legs do not 
match,” due to hasty writing in 
snatches of time as the author has 
traveled about in his busy life. Much, 
however, of disjointedness and repe- 
tition should be forgiven a man who 
writes in so fine a spirit. 

We learn that the first credit union 
in the United States was founded in 
the year 1909 at Manchester, N. H. 
This is now the second largest in the 
country with over 3,800 members and 
assets averaging $400 per member. 
Twelve years later, that is in the year 
1921, we find there were but 199 
credit unions in the United States con- 
fined to five states—practically, in- 
deed, to only three: Massachusetts, 
New York and North Carolina. These 
199 unions had something over 72,- 
000 members and their assets totaled 
about $10,000,000 or an average of 
$140 per member. 

In the year 1921—following the 
precedent of temporarily subsidized 
state agencies of similar nature in 
Massachusetts and New York—a 
temporarily subsidized national 
agency, the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau, was set up for the 
purpose of propagandizing the credit- 
union movement on a national scale. 
The executive secretary is Mr. Ber- 
gengren. This temporary work of 
the bureau is supposed to give way 
next year to a permanent national 


office set up and operated by the credit 
unions. 

Visible results of the Bureau’s ac- 
tivity appear in the following figures: 


States Number 
with of 

effective credit 

Year laws unions 
1921 .... 4 199 
 __e 1,300 


Total Total 

membership assets 
72,310 $10,084,862 
300,000 47,000,000 


Average per member assets grew 
from about $140 in 1921 to some $156 
in 1930. 

Mr. Bergengren’s evaluation of 
this rapid development may be sum- 
marized as below (in parentheses 
after each state is the year of enact- 
ment of its credit union law) : 


Satisfactory progress: 
Massachusetts (1909, revised 1926), New 
York (1913), Minnesota (1925), Iowa (1925), 
Missouri (1927), Illinois (1925), Texas 
(1915, rewritten 1929), North Carolina (1915), 
Virginia (1921), Alabama (1927), Georgia 
(1925). 

Substantial progress: 
California (1927), Indiana (1923), Michigan 
(1925), Nebraska (1919, amended at various 
times). 

Appreciable progress: 
Tennessee (1923), Wisconsin (1913, amended 
1929), New Jersey (1924). 

Beginning: 
West Virginia (1925). 

Reawakening: 
Rhode Island (1914), Oregon (1915, amended 
1929), Utah (1915, amended 1929). 

Still in infancy: 
Arizona (1929), Florida (1929), Kansas 
(1929), Maryland (1929), Montana (1929). 

No substantial progress: 
Kentucky (1922), New Hampshire (1909, 
made general 1921), South Carolina (1915), 
Louisiana (1924), Mississippi (1924). 


In passing, the question arises how 
much, if any, real distinction there is 
between the terms “substantial” and 
“appreciable” progress? 

Aside from two of the three origi- 
nal stalwarts—Massachusetts, New 
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York and North Carolina—only one 
other Eastern State is credited by the 
author with even “appreciable” prog- 
ress. In addition to Massachusetts 
and New York, the other states 
deemed “‘satisfactory” are four in the 
Middle West and four in the South. 
However, it is the three Eastern 
States which in the year 1930, it is 
stated, had 60 per cent both of the 
total membership and of the total 
assets of the credit unions in the 
United States. Relatively speaking 
the credit union movement is strong- 
est in Massachusetts and New York, 
in both of which states its development 
was largely due to subsidized local 
propaganda; and is thinnest, although 
widely spread, in the thirty remaining 
states where only national propaganda 
has been available to back the move- 


ment. 
From the foregoing observation it 


seems evident that, if the credit-union 
movement is to make large and en- 
during growth, it must be fostered by 
a permanent and thoroughly organ- 
ized system of central agencies. Mr. 
Bergengren shows how this need is 
being met. Fifteen or more state 
leagues have already been formed, 
and steps have been taken to organ- 
ize, not later than the year 1932, a 
national association composed, pre- 
sumably, of state leagues as far as 
they will have been formed by that 
time. It is expected that these leagues 
and the national association will all 
be supported and directed by the 
credit unions themselves. 

So much for the growth of credit 
unions and the total assets which have 
resulted from the thrift of their mem- 
bers. 
the credit unions in meeting the second 


Now, how about the success of * 


pressing need of their members— 
short-time credit? Mr. Bergengren 
cites the findings of a recent study of 
100 credit unions distributed through- 
out the 32 states which have credit- 
union laws. Their total assets were in 
the neighborhood of $5,450,000 and 
the total small loans in twelve months 
were well over $7,750,000, or some- 
thing like 140 per cent of the assets. 
On this sample he bases the assump- 
tion that the 1,300 credit unions 
throughout the country with assets of 
some $47,000,000 were lending in the 
course of the year 1930 an aggregate 
of approximately $64,000,000. What- 
ever the exact amount, these loans 
have been at a rate not exceeding, as a 
rule, 1 per cent a month on unpaid bal- 
ances—this being the legal maximum 
set by most of the credit-union laws. 
The net interest charge, indeed, has 
worked out at considerably less, since 
the loans are repaid constantly in regu- 
lar installments. 

The credit union is an initial way of 
escape from poverty. It is an admir- 
able device to enable unpropertied 
persons of ambition and character to 
pull themselves up, through thrift 
and constructive borrowing, to the 
level of the small capitalist. The 
figures which have been presented 
showing the remarkable growth of 
credit unions seem amply to justify 
Mr. Bergengren’s quasiprophecy of 
still greater, indeed spectacular devel- 
opment. He foresees the fairly early 
creation through credit unions of a 
quarter of a million small capitalists. 

Is there danger of credit unions be- 
ing allured by this dazzling prospect 
of their toppling over backward from 
attempting too much? What if they 
proceed to tackle the two problems 
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visualized by Mr. Bergengren as be- 
ing up to them in the near future? 
These are to provide the most effec- 
tive investment of the members’ sur- 
plus, and to develop the members into 
self-reliant financial judges. Although 
memories are proverbially short, we 
have not forgotten the difficulties 
which were encountered by the labor- 
union banking movement. Among 
the workers are not a few very able 
organization leaders. Able organiza- 
tion leaders arise from time to time 
among small-scale agriculturists. But, 
in the labyrinths of finance, how many 
of these front-rankers, in their own 
field would in the field of investment 
—in which they are not experts—be 
better than blind leaders of the blind? 

Credit unions will do well to study 
the investment policy of small capital- 
ists, like their own members, in Eng- 
land which is older than our country 
in experimentation. A good many 
English small capitalists invest their 
little surpluses in shares of coopera- 
tive investment trusts, which are oper- 
ated on their behalf under government 
regulation by hired experts. This 
plan is at least worthy of careful con- 
sideration. We in this country are 
strong on the idea of developing in- 
telligent leaders. But we are not so 
strong on developing wise followers— 
followers who know in what fields they 
are not, and can hardly hope to be- 
come experts; who therefore try to de- 
velop wisdom in the choice of leaders 
to be followed in those fields. Hardly 
any one can safely undertake to be a 
leader in more than the one field in 
which he has trained himself to ex- 
pertness. 
needs be a follower; but he can and 
should choose what leader to follow, 


In all other fields he must 


in every case, and can and should train 
himself to be a wise chooser. Some- 
thing like this would seem to be an im- 
portant part of credit-union education 
of its members. 

A credit union, according to Mr. 
Bergengren, is a cooperative enter- 
prise which, for the constituent mem- 
bers, has eliminated the element of 
private profit from the business of 
making small loans. As such the 
credit union has been an invaluable 
achievement. Does the author of 
this book, however, discern the logical 
relationship of the movement for co- 
operative credit to the cooperative 
movement as a whole? Or its rela- 
tionship to consumers’ cooperation in 
particular? That he senses some such 
relationship is evidenced here and 
there in the present book. 


THE NEMESIS OF AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS, by Stuart Chase. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, 1931; 
191p. Price,$2. Reviewed by W. 
H. McPherson, Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University. 


Stuart Chase is the leading popular 
critic of our modern economic system. 
He sees clearly the defects and failings 
of our institutions. At the same time 
he realizes the critic’s obligation to 
present proposals for improvement. 
Moreover, he has the ability to put 
his analysis into an interesting form 
which can be easily understood by all. 

The present volume consists of ar- 
ticles reprinted from some of our lead- 
ing magazines. There is no essential 
unity or sequence in the material other 
than that which comes from a certain 
similarity in the subject matter of all 
of the author’s writings. They all 
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deal with the field in which he is su- 
preme—the criticism of modern 
American life, particularly in its eco- 
nomic aspects. 

The common theme of the chapters 
in this book is the dependence of the 
individual upon our economic institu- 
tions and his enslavement to their de- 
mands. We are dependent upon a 
vast and complex system of produc- 
tion which lacks any direct coordinat- 
ing guidance and consequently builds 
up huge piles of productive equipment 
in many industries, far exceeding the 
actual demand for the commodity. 
We are dependent upon this vast 
mechanism for our very existence, yet 
no one knows how it can be controlled 
—how a governor can be provided— 
so that it will not at times refuse to 
provide a livelihood for large num- 
bers of its willing slaves. Most wage- 
earners and even salaried employees 
are dependent upon remote manag- 
ing officials who are failing to realize 
their social responsibilities to the ex- 
tent that they are increasingly setting 
up age limits and refusing to hire, and 
in some cases even firing, those whose 
age happens to exceed an arbitrarily 
set figure. We are so dependent upon 
economic success that business men 
and salesmen make insincere state- 
ments and cultivate insincere friend- 
ships, that many of us are afraid to 
stand up for our principles, and that 
we are becoming more and more a na- 
tion of “yes men.” Many of us find 
ourselves forced to live in large cities 
which give us some glimpses of beauty 
but impose a great deal of the ugly 
and sordid upon us and which are so 
complex in structure that the slightest 
mishap may cause untold damage. 
These are some of the forms of the 


subjection of the individual to modern 
institutions. 

Unemployment is the “nemesis of 
American business.” We have always 
had it and doubtless always will— 
sometimes more, sometimes less. The 
tremendously excessive unemployment 
of today will pass when our position 
in the business cycle improves. But 
other causes of unemployment appear 
to be growing more severe. These 
“technological” causes are not new, 
but during the last decade they have 
assumed an importance which com- 
mands especial attention. 

Stuart Chase suggests several means 
of attacking the problem. The only 
final answer to technological unem- 
ployment, he says, is to shorten work- 
ing hours. The development in this 
direction will doubtless continue, but 
it can scarcely be regarded as a “final 
answer.” Mr. Chase does not seem 
to realize that an equally final answer 
would be the distribution of purchas- 
ing power in such a way as to permit 
a constant and general increase in our 
standard of living. An increase in 
our per capita productivity can give 
us more leisure or more goods or both. 
Until all of our material wants are 
satisfied it is idle to speak of shorter 
hours as the only solution. But unless 
we contro] and adapt our system so 
that greater productivity means more 
leisure and more goods, then it will 
mean on the contrary more unemploy- 
ment, want and misery. 

The author suggests other desirable 
means of attacking the problem: the 
increasing regularization of individ- 
ual industries, long-range construction 
programs for public works, an effec- 
tive national system of employment 
exchanges (as proposed in the recently 
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vetoed Wagner bill), the dismissal 
wage and unemployment insurance. 
Few trade unionists or economists 
will deny that these steps are all ur- 
gently needed and will help to solve 
the problem. 

In another very interesting chapter, 
Mr. Chase attempts to analyse our 
present crisis. He has swallowed 
enough of the writings of Foster and 
Catchings to feel that our credit and 
financial system is the central weak- 
ness of our economic structure, but 
like the latter authors he has very little 
to offer either of detailed criticism or 
constructive suggestion in this field. 
He is quite sound in emphasizing the 
weakness resulting from ‘“‘overproduc- 
tion in the capital investment of many 
major industries,” “an inadequate dis- 
tribution of income as between in- 
vestor and worker, accelerating over- 
production, and seriously restricting 
purchasing power,” “a tax on foreign 
trade that prevents a free flow of 
goods to and from other countries,” 
and “a fantastic system of distribut- 
ing goods, with the high-pressure fra- 
ternity canceling out one another’s 
spirited efforts with incredible efh- 
ciency.” 

One of the most interesting of the 
author’s proposed remedies is his sug- 
gestion for a national planning board 
to consist of delegates representing all 
the various economic interests: the 
government, the unions, employers, 
dealers, farmers, consumers, engi- 
neers, et cetera. There may well be 
much difference of opinion as to the 
powers and duties which should be 
assigned to such a council. Its func- 
tion might be only to advise Congress 
with reference to all proposed eco- 
nomic legislation or it might have 
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direct powers for regulating and co- 
ordinating our economic activity. Mr. 
Chase has elaborated his own pro- 
posals with respect to such a council 
in the May issue of Harpers. Whether 
or not one agrees with him in detail, 
it is high time that American public 
opinion should become familiar with 
the experiments which all other lead- 
ing industrial countries are making 
along this line and should begin to 
consider the desirability of such a de- 
velopment in the United States. 
Stuart Chase’s intellectual curiosity 
leads him invariably to the study of 
major modern questions. Whenever 
you pick up any of his writings you can 
be assured of a most interesting and 
entertaining, as well as a very instruc- 
tive, adventure into the realms of the 
most vital economic problems which 
face the American citizen of today. 


Wiit THE WHITE COLLAR TURN 
Rep? by W. M. Horner. Published 
by Watson Publishing Company, 
1931;171 p. Price, $2. Reviewed 
by Dr. Frank B. Ward, University 


of Tennessee. 


After something like forty years of 
successful business experience Mr. 
Horner has put into a book the results 
of his thinking and experience con- 


cerning economic problems. The 
book is of particular interest as ex- 
pressing the viewpoint of a successful 
business man. Not everyone will be- 
lieve after reading the book that his 
solution constitutes much that is new. 
Some of the remedies that he suggests 
are already being tried. 

To understand the book, one should 
first read the introduction in which 
Mr. Horner states his creed: 
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“I believe in large business com- 
binations rightly conducted. , 
am sure we con reached the topheavy 
stage and corrective measures must be 
applied. {Mr. Horner indicates that 
it would be well if these corrective 
measures were voluntarily applied. ] 

I feel confident that we have 
too many laws. Laws should be 
regulatory but not in the direction of 
Government operations in business. 

Solution of existing evil is 
through inculcating individual respon- 
sibility by example, precept and edu- 
cation.’ 


Mr. Horner also believes that it is 
not so much a voice in management 
that workers want as just reward based 
on accomplishment. With much of 
the foregoing this reviewer is in sym- 
pathy. It would be better for the citi- 
zenry, if as individuals, they find a 
solution to the social problems. But 
if these citizens should fail to find the 


solution individually, should they then 
give up the hope of ever finding a 
solution ? 

Mr. Horner suggests fifteen points 


which need consideration. He be- 
lieves they constitute a program cal- 
culated to keep the white collar from 
turning red. First, he thinks that cer- 
tain of our methods need to be 
changed if we would keep in line with 
the technical inventions and opera- 
tions. Particularly, our methods in 
the fields of employment, banking, 
commerce, and industry need to be 
brought up to date. This is a large 
order, and no doubt there is much 
room for improvement along the lines 
he suggests. 

He urges that Government, private 
and corporate employment agencies 
be coordinated for greater efficiency. 
Establish a research department de- 
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voted to humanistics in every large 
business. This reviewer doubts the 
practicability of such a scheme inas- 
much as welfare departments are fre- 
quently viewed with suspicion both by 
management and men. 

Make workers owners with a share 
in profits whenever possible. Some 
would object that anything the em- 
ployee is entitled to he should receive 
as wages. If the company gives him 
anything to which he is not entitled 
such a gift smacks of charity. In ad- 
dition there is the difficulty of deter- 
mining what share in the profits they 
should get, for an ideal plan of profit 
sharing should be linked in some way 
with the workers’ actual production. 
(Mr. Horner’s fifth suggestion is that 
endowment life insurance with a stated 
plan of profit sharing be substituted 
when ownership and profit sharing is 
impractical. The sixth suggestion is 
that in any such plan originating with 
the employer, workers should not be 
asked to contribute from their salaries 
since their wages are their own affair 
the same as the private funds of oth- 
ers. The idea may be a good one as 
far as it goes; but it must not be over- 
looked that in the long run the con- 
tribution will be in part from the 
worker, for the employer will have in 
mind his own contribution when de- 
liberating concerning the wage scale.) 

Mr. Horner touches the much dis- 
cussed question of distribution of in- 
come, and recommends that buying 
power on the part of the masses be 
built up through wide diffusion of in- 
creased incomes for excess profits. The 
only problem is, how is this to be done? 

His eighth suggestion is that enough 
profits be kept for ownership and exec- 
utive capacity to keep ambition alive. 
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A very good thought; how much is 
this? 

His ninth suggestion is to make all 
individuals equal in the eyes of the 
courts, irrespective of social position 
or financial status. As an ideal this 
is laudable. Practically, however, can 
it be brought about? Are individuals 
equal in the eyes of each other? 

The Eighteenth Amendment is 
brought in as a tenth suggestion as an 
example of class legislation which it 
is wise to avoid. One wonders just 
what class it is that is discriminated 
against. Does the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment annoy the 
wets as much as it worries the drys? 

Court procedure and control of 
crime should be handled in a more en- 
lightened way, and the judiciary 
should be properly paid as should 
those on important police duty. 

As a twelfth suggestion he indicates 
that obsolete laws should be scrapped, 
and that the method of control of 
banking and business by the govern- 
ment should be elastic and based on 
legitimate understanding. As another 
suggestion he urges that Government 
and business leaders avoid price in- 
flation and monopoly in the food prod- 
ucts such as milk, butter, eggs, meat, 
and flour. Furthermore, cooperation 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR STANDARDS 
AND AMERICAN LEGISLATION, by 
Alice S. Cheyney. Geneva Special 
Studies Vol. II, No. 8, Geneva Re- 
search Information Committee. 
This interesting comparison of the 

legislative and social standards 

adopted by international labor con- 
ferences and recommended to par- 
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is needed between buyers and sellers 
so that each may gain in transactions 
in which they engage. “Live and let 
live” should be the motto. 

Finally, he has a remedy for the 
commission problem. All commission 
and committee appointents for per- 
manent reform or temporary relief 
should be coordinated into one master 
board of well-paid experts. 

These suggestions made by Mr. 
Horner warrant careful study by those 
interested in our national economic 
well-being. It is unfortunate, per- 
haps, that Mr. Horner saw fit to bury 
them in a volume which gives the im- 
pression of being a compendium of 
random notes and miscellaneous jot- 
tings. This reviewer would suggest 
that Mr. Horner write another book 
based upon these fifteen points giving 
them the amplification that their im- 
portance warrants. ‘Will the White 
Collar Turn Red?” is a striking title; 
but, after all, that question does not 
constitute a major worry. What the 
world is interested in is this, ““‘Has any 
one a solution to our economic prob- 
lems?” Mr. Horner thinks that he 
has, and it is to be hoped that he will 
give them further thought and let us 
have the fruits of his further study. 


ticipating countries for ratification 
with existing legislation in the United 
States, brings out general agreement 
upon most standards but difference as 


to methods. Progress in labor legis- 
lation in this country is shown by 
very effective charts. As an inventory 
of the progress, the study has an ad- 
ditional usefulness. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


North Atlantic Section 


ROM Maine comes word that 

there is a determined effort to 

reduce wages and Portland is be- 
ing used as a starting point. Con- 
tracting painters have cut wages 20 
per cent, and the carpenters have been 
notified that the contractors would 
pay only 80 cents an hour, notwith- 
standing their agreement does not ex- 
pire until January 1, 1933. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union has been working 
for some time on having the old post 
office site cleared, and now the job has 
been let to the Harris Wrecking Com- 
pany, of Chicago, IIl., paying wages 
from 25 to 40 cents lower than the 
prevailing wage here for such work. 
Several labor organizations are pledg- 
ing their members to supply at least 
one day’s work a week to the unem- 
ployed.—J. B. Eaton. 


The Emergency Employment Asso- 
ciation at South Manchester, Conn., 
tries to locate jobs for the unemployed, 
writes Walter E. Hurlock. The 
Cheyney Silk Mills cut wages 10 per 
cent and then made a second cut of 20 
per cent, after which they donated 
$10,000 to help the unemployed. 
There is no effort to shorten hours 


and all work given by the Emergency 
Employment Association is paid for 
at the rate of 35 cents an hour, re- 
gardless of the type of work done. 
We are interested in old-age pension 
legislation. 


The City Council of Providence, 
R. I., has appropriated $300,000 to 
be expended for public works at the 
prevailing wage rate, writes James 
J. Carroll. This will give work to 
about 550 men. Relief contributions 
are practically compulsory at the 
Browne & Sharpe Machine Works. 
Everything possible is being done to 
keep children in school. 


At Wilkes-Barre, Pa., road repair- 
ing is being done and business men and 
the public in general are being ap- 
pealed to have repair work of all kinds 
done so as to create jobs for the un- 
employed, writes Wm. J. Kromelbein. 
Aside from the organized trades and 
the Pomeroy Department Stores, no 
efforts have been made to shorten 
hours and spread work. Other than 
a little improvement in coal-mining, 
conditions remain the same. A spe- 
cial session of our state legislature is 
now considering employment relief. 
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The Central Labor Union is putting 
on a radio campaign and the matter 
of keeping the children in school will 
be one of the issues of the campaign. 


South Atlantic Section 
The Central Labor Union at Ashe- 


ville, N. C., passed resolutions con- 
demning the action of the City Coun- 
cil in discharging a large number of 
employees and reducing the earning 
capacity of others while retaining 
highly paid executives. Many em- 
ployees are now required to work 
from 92 to 96 hours a week at wages 
averaging not more than 20 cents an 
hour. The City Council could so ar- 
range its budget that it could maintain 
employees that were discharged and 
work those that were retained less 
hours a week. Miss Adelyn Harris 
was elected president of the Teachers 
Local Union No. 239.—W. B. PLEM- 
MONS. 


At Winston-Salem, N. C., G. V. 
Kite reports that civic, religious and 
other public groups are cooperating 
to relieve the unemployment situation. 
The carpenters have secured the 8- 
hour day and until conditions improve 
the bricklayers have adopted the 3- 
day week and the plumbers the 5-day 
week. The printers are staggering 
employment. Children are being kept 
in school. 


G. W. Anderson reports that at 
Langley, S. C., textiles are on the 3- 
day week or 30 hours of work. The 
5-day week clause is not being put in 
Government contracts; in fact, all 
Government jobs are let to the lowest 
bidder, who does it for comparatively 
nothing and wages are very low. We 
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have lots of members out of work, 
due to the stretch-out system, who are 
not able to send their children to school 
as they have no clothes or shoes for 
them, no books and can only provide 
very poor food. 


At Charleston, S. C., there is no 
new effort being made to create work, 
nor is there any compulsory contribu- 
tion burden placed on the workers, 
writes Harry E. Rollerson. There 
has been no move to shorten hours 
and thereby spread employment. No 
indications of an upward trend in 
business. 


No special work is being done at 
Mobile, Ala., to create employment, 
but the city will do its regular paving 
and sewer work, writes Walter F. 
Shaffer. It is rumored that every em- 
ployee will be obligated to give the 
equivalent of one or more day’s wages 
each month to the Community Chest 
drive. The printing trades have 
shortened hours and spread employ- 
ment. 


The Florida State Committee for 
the Relief of Unemployment has 
planned a state-wide beautification 
program and clean-up and repair 
campaign, writes Wendell C. Heaton 
from West Palm Beach. No contri- 
butions to relief funds have been re- 
ported as being compulsory. Our 
state committee is recommending 
shorter hours and shorter work week. 
Conditions are better in the cities 
catering to tourists and through the 
citrus belt. 


Middle Western Section 


To create work at Toronto, Can- 
ada, J. Cullen reports that the Provin- 
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cial Government, the City Council and 
the Board of Education are planning 
further improvements to public build- 
ings, roads, sewers and new schools. 
The Associated Charities, having 
failed in their objective, have now 
asked the City Council to make them 
a grant covering the differences or else 
raise the money by direct taxation. 
Employers generally fight against the 
shorter work-day, but are lowering 
wages. The Maintenance Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education insti- 
tuted the 40-hour week last January. 
Weare still hoping for some improve- 
ment in business. The youth of the 
city are taking advantage of the de- 
pression and going to school to further 
their education and in consequence the 
schools are overcrowded. 


Winnipeg, Canada, in order to help 
those out of work, is building two new 
bridges, one large railway subway and 
one overhead bridge, writes W. E. 
Stubbs. Relief work is carried on by 
the Dominion paying 50 per cent, the 
Province 25 per cent and the city or 
county 25 per cent. Laborers’ wages 
have been raised from 37% to 42 
cents an hour. Our central body is 
still trying to have the school age for 
children placed at 16 years and to have 
free textbooks supplied by the city and 
we intend to keep on after this until 
it has come to pass. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., has estab- 
lished the shorter work-week, as has 
also the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company. By the action 
of the latter 100 more men have been 
given work. We have no children of 
school age working —RAYMoND A. 
RICHARDS. j 
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At Grand Rapids, Mich., a civic 
auditorium is being built ; county road- 
building program is in progress and is 
under the supervision of a county com- 
mittee, and assignments for work are 
made through the Social Service De- 
partment, writes Edward A. Kosten. 
Community Chest solicitors are given 
permission to enter factories for con- 
tributions and the list is then turned 
over to employers. Wage reductions 
are rampant and the only group not 
suffering wage cuts are the printers 
(newspapers) and bricklayers. There 
has been a slight increase in work 
forces in one or two industries but this 
is offset by unemployment in other 
lines. The local county committee has 
promised that the 5-day week would 
be observed on road construction. We 
at all times encourage our member- 
ship to keep their children in school 
if possible. The Board of Education 
reports a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of children attending school and 
this is due to a number of families be- 
ing forced to move into shacks located 
outside of the city confines. 


At Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., build- 
ing has been started to some extent to 
relieve those out of work, writes Wm. 
C. Myrick. We are working to have 
industries put on the 40-hour week 
at the same rate of pay. Children are 
being kept in school. 


Public improvements are being 
made at Hibbing, Minn., to help give 
work to the unemployed, writes Ar- 
nold Newberg. We are making every 
effort to have city officials adopt the 
44-hour week in all contracts and carry 
the scale of wages. Children are be- 
ing kept in school. 
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Henry E. Martin reports that Lo- 
cal Union No. 61 and the Musicians 
have a stockcompany at Canton, Ohio, 
which gives employment to about 20 
men. There has been a slight turn 
for the better in business conditions. 
The Industrial Corporation, of Stark 
County, reports that for the week 
ending November 14, 68 firms re- 
ported 9,205 employed, which is an 
increase over the previous week of 
427. The number employed one year 
ago for this period was 10,807. The 
city firemen are repairing shoes for 
needy children. 


Nothing has been done at Herrin, 
Ill., to create work, writes Fred S. 
Martin. A united charity office has 


been set up here to help take care of 
the needs of the unemployed. The 
miners have assessed themselves to 
help their fellow members who are 


out of work. The retail clerks took a 
10 per cent reduction and the stores 
remain open two hours longer on Sat- 
urday nights. We can not pay the 
teachers, let alone help the children. 
The following unions reported out of 
work members as follows: Miners, 
2,525; carpenters, 45; hod carriers, 
45; bricklayers, 10; teamsters, 50; 
musicians, 50; painters, 20; mechanics, 
10; meat cutters, 5, and bakers, 5. 


At Springfield, IIl., a lake is being 
built about 7 miles out of the city lim- 
its, employing men 5 hours a day but 
not paying the scale, writes James A. 
La Veer. The compulsory contribu- 
tion idea has been applied to all relief 
drives. Organized labor is doing 
everything in its power to shorten 
hours of work. Business is at a stand- 
still; factories and coal mines operat- 


ing one or two days a week. We are 
doing everything in our power to have 
children kept in school. The state 
administration is building a 1o0-mile 
stretch of hard road, paying 35 cents 
an hour to teamsters and they must eat 
and sleep in the camp and pay $1 a day 
board. 


The Chamber of Commerce at Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, organized a com- 
mittee to raise funds and put men to 
work, advises Joe McCormick. Our 
Community Chest drive raised $70,- 
000 by voluntary contributions. A few 
individual plants are working shorter 
hours. The Tribune is trying to get 
the city council to inaugurate street 
and park work to put more men to 
work. Retail business is retarded in 
this vicinity by unusual warm weather. 
Industrial plants are working on a 
fairly satisfactory basis. If farm 
prices stay up this section will benefit 
greatly. The new post office that is 
being erected here is not on the 5-day 
basis but the contractor has agreed to 
pay the local scale and to employ home 
labor, favoring local unions. We have 
no reports on children being kept out 
of school because they have to work. 


Out of 99 counties in Iowa, 91 are 
now organized to create jobs for the 
unemployed, writes W. B. Hammil, 
of Des Moines, and our State Federa- 
tion of Labor has been an important 
factor, along with other groups, in 
cooperating with Governor Turner on 
this subject. In general the workers 
were not consulted on the recent drive 
for charities amounting to $370,000 
and the amount was oversubscribed by 
$20,000. Each employee was in- 
formed that his quota would be a cer- 
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tain per cent of his wage; some pro- 
tested but to no avail. Building 
trades are on the 5-day week and the 
street-car men take two days off in 
eight to give work to others. 


Abe Garrison reports that dykes are 
being built at Arkansas City, Kans., 
and other city improvements are be- 
ing made to help those out of work. 
Work is also being rotated so that 
each may have a share. Children are 
being kept in school. 


At Jackson, Tenn., W. L. Diffee 
reports no efforts are being made to 
create work and the whole situation 
seems to be at a standstill. Our char- 
ity headquarters are trying to per- 
suade all clerks and office workers to 
donate 1 per cent of their salary for 
the benefit of the unemployed. We 
are still on the 8-hour basis. There 
are no indication of an upturn in busi- 
ness other than the newspapers are 
trying to say that business is getting 
better, but we do not realize any 
change toward more employment. 


At Jackson, Tenn., most all plants 
are working the 8-hour day and the 
54-day week, writes W. I. Carring- 
ton. Business is showing some im- 
provement. We have the 514-day 
clause in all contracts for Government 
work. Our Central Labor Union co- 
operates with the Board of Education 
to keep children in school. 


At Chickasha, Okla., a committee 
composed of various industrial and 
civic organizations is working to cre- 
ate employment in this community. 
Our state labor commissioner is mak- 
ing every effort to enforce the 8-hour 
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day on public works and the 9-hour 
day for women. The grocery stores 
are doing a good business and other 
lines are doing fairly well, but after 
the cotton-picking season is over we 
look for a general decline in business. 
All children of the proper age are be- 
ing kept in school—A. W. BENNETT. 


At Muskogee, Okla., the United 
Charities drive started December 8, 
with the goal of raising a large sum 
of money for charity work. In this 
budget but $10,000 was to be used to 
help those unemployed. Some of the 
trades have voluntarily reduced their 
working week to five days. Plans are 
practically perfected to build a new 
jail and a new municipal bathing pool 
to cost from $50,000 to $75,000. We 
feel that our city this winter has a 
tremendous job on its hands to take 
care of the unemployment situation 
caused through no fault of the individ- 
ual, and we want it thoroughly under- 
stood that the floaters and fellows 
from other places will not be given 
consideration in our city at this time. 


—T. A. WINsLow. 


Gulf States 


Edwin Peyroux reports that all 
state and city employees at New Or- 
leans, La., are taxed 5 per cent of 
their salaries for contributions to re- 
lief funds. No efforts are being made 
to create work. Newspapers carry an 
item of interest to the effect that the 
Sinclair Refinery has been sold and is 
to reopen, which will give jobs to 
about 1,000. 


E. R. Carpenter reports that El 
Paso, Tex., is pushing the work on the 
McKilligan Canyon (flood control) 
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The Forgotten 
Man 


Said Albert Edward Wiggam in 
a recent address before the Ameri- 
can Association of Personal Finance 
Companies, “As far as scientifically 
managed personal credit is con- 
cerned, the consumer has been the 
forgotten man throughout the 
whole development of economic 
thought.” 


Time was when loans to com- 
merce and industry were frowned 
upon, but it has been many genera- 
tions now since the manufacturer, 
merchant, shipper, or capitalist in 
any line has not had other peoples’ 
money at his beck and call. Not so, 
however, with the man who con- 
sumes the goods these people pro- 
vide. He has lived in another eco- 
nomic world. The barriers between 
his financial affairs and theirs have 
been so wide as to fitly class him 
as the man forgotten. 


The fault did not lie either with 
the banks who restricted their 
credit extending powers mainly to 
producers and distributors, nor yet 
with the business men who enjoyed 
the privilege of borrowing at will. 
The banks would have been glad to 
enlarge their business by adopting 
a new field if they had been able 
to do so; the latter have for years 


sought ways, many of which in- 
volved the extension of credit, to 
aid the nation’s wage earners by im- 
proving their living standards 
through increased consumption of 
goods. 


The reason banks have been so 
helpless in the matter of making 
small loans to wage earners is the 
fact of the cost of making such 
loans. Household Finance Corpo- 
ration, for instance, maintains 150 
branch offices, 1200 employees and 
40 travelling supervisors, in order 
to lend $80,000,000 to 400,000 
families during a year. Two or 
three bank officials would lend this 
sum to a few large business con- 
cerns with the expenditure of a 
comparatively small amount in time 
and effort. Banks, however, have 
been limited by law to charges 
which, while highly remunerative 
in a business dealing only in large 
amounts, could not possibly cope 
with the expenses involved in per- 
sonal finance. 


It was the general public—with 
its common acceptance of tradition 
and prejudice—that was responsible 
for leaving the wage earner out of 


the credit scheme. Professor E. 
R. A. Seligman has written a two 
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volume book explaining the legiti- 
mate need of the consumer for 
credit. He contends that it is as 
necessary, and as right, for a man 
to borrow to buy equipment for his 
permanent betterment, such as food, 
clothing, training, or tools, as it is 
for an industry to borrow that it 
may increase its rate of production. 
Professor Seligman’s voice has been 
heard and heeded by many, but it 
has not been heard by enough of 
the people to change public opinion 
from its old time traditions and pre- 
judices. 


Said Dr. Clyde William Phelps, 
head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Chatta- 
nooga, “The widespread lack of ac- 
curate information, the inability to 
think clearly on the economic prob- 
lem of small loan rates, the mass of 
emotional prejudice is indeed the 
dominant limiting factor operating 
to determine the present and future 
place of personal finance in con- 
sumer credit.” 


Due to prejudices which have 
existed from time immemorial an 
ingrown emotionalism prevents 
clear, calm and unbiased thinking 
upon the subject of money lending 
to the wage earner. Prejudice is 
strengthened, both by lack of in- 
formation and by habits of mind. 
People have become slaves to catch 
phrases. They have come to think 
of “six per cent” as a God-given in- 
terest rate and of collateral or en- 


dorsements as the only basis on 
which loans can rightly be made. 
Because bankers cannot make small 
loans to working men at the tradi- 
tional rate, and because working 
men cannot often supply the tradi- 
tional security, it has been com- 
monly assumed that such people 
have no right to borrow. In times 
of stress let them call on their 
friends or get along without! If 
an opportunity presents itself, let 
the poor man and his family pass 
that up too! 


Upon the fairness of public opin- 
ion rests the fate of the forgotten 
man. Whether his needs shall be 
fulfilled more effectively depends 
on whether prejudice and tradition 
or intelligence and present day 
needs are to guide that public opin- 
ion. 


Just as commercial banks have 
for generations helped commerce 
and industry to keep financially 
solvent, and have aided business 
men to be systematic in handling 
their finances, so personal finance 
has come to the support of the con- 
sumer, until now forgotten. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 
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and it is about finished. A little re- 
pair work is going on. The stores are 
staying open until 9 o’clock Saturday 
nights with no extra help or pay. The 
railroad shops work about 12 days a 
month. Most all concerns have cut 
wages. Located as we are, we were 
the last to feel the depression, so will 
be the last to feel the upward turn. 
Things are not getting any worse. Our 
local election next year will help print- 
ing a little. We have a compulsory 
education law here and it is well en- 
forced. 


At Fort Worth, Tex., every effort 
possible is being made by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, civic bodies and 
organized labor to create jobs for the 
unemployed, writes William McGaff. 
Everybody is contributing to the 
Community Chest. All effort possi- 
ble is being made to shorten hours 
and spread employment. Some 
unions have gone on the 5-day week 
to accomplish this. Practically all 
business institutions are friendly to 
organized labor. We have no open- 
shop movement here. Our State 
Federation of Labor is active before 
the legislature on all matters of in- 
terest tous. Children are being kept 
in school. 


The mayor of San Antonio, Tex., 
has appointed a committee of 100 to 
look after the interests of the unem- 
ployed and the writer is a member of 
that committee. To date we have 
been able to do good work. City and 
county officials are cooperating and 
adopting our plans to shorten hours 
and spread work wherever it is possi- 
ble. There is an indication that things 
are gradually picking up, and business 
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is a trifle better. We were successful 
in having the bill killed that was intro- 
duced to permit the state prison sys- 
tem to bid on the state’s printing. — 


Wo. B. ARNOLD. 


Most of the corporations at Tex- 
arkana, Tex.-Ark., make contribu- 
tions from their employees compul- 
sory; in fact, take a certain sum out 
of their wages and take credit for the 
contribution, writes John Allen. 
There is no indication of an upward 
trend in business; in fact, the future 
prospects look very gloomy and cut- 
throat competition is very keen in all 
lines. Work on the new post office 
starts in the spring. 


Mountain States 


A new reservoir is being built by 
the city of Helena, Mont., and they 
are employing 50 men at wages $1 
under the scale. State, Government 
and all firms, county and city govern- 
ments, make it obligatory for em- 
ployees to contribute to relief funds. 
In order to spread work, the printers 
have gone on the 5-day week basis. 
—JAMES ANDERSON. 


At Sheridan, Wyo., work is given 
the unemployed by the city cribbing 
the river embankments, improving 
airport and other municipal works, 
writes Charles Schlotzhauer. Al- 
though the Sheridan Iron Works have 
gone on the 5-day week, no more men 
have been taken on. Our Central La- 
bor Union by giving entertainments 
is preparing to raise funds to help its 
out-of-work members. 


At Ogden, Utah, we have been suc- 


cessful in having a clause inserted in 
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Government contracts establishing a 
minimum wage scale of $3.50 a day. 
We are urging children be kept in 
school. Contributions are compulsory 


to relief funds.—T. E. MYErs. 


F., A. Noller sends in word that Salt 
Lake City, Utah, is spending a small 
amount of money to have pipe-line and 
sewer work done. Nocompulsion has 
been used in our Community Chest 
drive this year as was done in previous 
years. Instead of shortening hours, 
the Orndorf Construction Company, 
working on Government contracts, is 
instituting the 7-day week. There has 
been a slight gain in employment 
among smelters. 


Pacific Coast 


At Eugene, Oreg., an unemploy- 
ment fund is being raised to create 
work for improvements within this 
community that the city or county 
budgets make any provisions for, 
writes Robert M. Fisher. The gov- 
ernor has requested that one day’s pay 
each month for five months be con- 
tributed by state employees. City 
and county employees are following 
suit in this respect. To the writer’s 
knowledge there has been no con- 
certed effort to shorten hours. Judg- 
ing by the demand for labor, there is 
no increase in business. The number 
out of work remains about the same. 
We have a state law requiring chil- 
= to attend school up to the age 
of 16. 


Very little other than some state 
highway work is being done at Kla- 
math Falls, Oreg., to create work for 
the unemployed, writes C. D. Long. 
Our governor has asked that workers 
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donate one day’s pay each month to 
relief funds. Our employers do not 
seem to care about those out of work, 
for in some instances they have estab- 
lished the 10-hour day and reduced 
forces. Times are worse than they 
have ever been here. Union condi- 
tions are being torn down on every 
hand and our budget committee of 
both city and county are endeavoring 
to lower the budget by wage cuts and 
reduction of personnel in all depart- 
ments. Our police and fire depart- 
ments are now overworked and have 
12-hour shifts in spite of the fact that 
the civil-service rules provide for an 
8-hour day. A wage cut of 10 percent 
is contemplated for them. We have 
a hobo camp here that houses about 
100 men daily. The police have done 
everything possible to make it nice for 
the hobo by erecting a large shelter 
house 20 by 40 feet in size, putting in 
two cook stoves and soliciting the 
farmers for 600 sacks of potatoes and 
other produce to feed them. I'd say 
Klamath is a paradise for the hobo at 
this time, but my advice to tradesmen 
who wish to earn a living is to stay 
away from here. 


At a special election at Pendleton, 
Oreg., a $10,000 bond issue was au- 
thorized to be used in strengthening 
the levee and clearing river channel, 
writes Alex Manning. The state has 
ordered that one day’s pay each 
month be held from employee’s check, 
said amount to be used to create work 
for the unemployed. The railroad 
electricians are working three days a 
week in order that 50 per cent of the 
workmen wili not be dropped from 
rolls. All children as far as is known 
are being kept in school. 
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At Long Beach, Calif., all surplus 
funds in the city departments are be- 
ing used for wages to employ men two 
and three days a week on street and 
park work, writes C. E. Edmonds. 
We are opposing the move to raise 
municipal water and gas rates. Some 
of the firms have adopted the 6-hour 
day and the Central Labor Union of 
Los Angeles County meets regularly 
in an effort to establish the 6-hour day 
and 5-day week. They have met with 
some small success. Conditions are 
getting worse here all the time. By 
official count the county supervisors 
report that approximately 2,000 per- 
sons with no means of support are en- 
tering southern California every day. 
We defeated a move on the part of 
the city to cut wages 10 per cent. Our 
state laws compel children to attend 
school. 


The various union organizations at 
Modesto, Calif., are dividing their 
work among the members so that all 
may have a share, reports A. J. Felt. 
Committees throughout the city and 
county are trying to find work and La- 
bor is represented on all committees. 
Conditions remain about the same. 
The Labor Council is working with 
public officials on work being under 
contemplation to see that the prevail- 
ing wage scale will be paid. 


At Napa, Calif., a community fund 
has been established, the proceeds of 
which are to be used to give work to 
the unemployed, writes Walter P. 
Weis. There has been compulsory ef- 
fort to collect funds and our motto 
has been, give as you can when you 
can. The building trades work 5 days 
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a week but 8 hours a day. The Cam- 
eron shirt factory is about the only 
concern here working full time. We 
are interested in old-age pension leg- 
islation and the standard scale of 
hours and wages and to see that only 
American citizens are employed. 


The good word comes from W. 
E. Kent, at Salinas, Calif., that for 
the first time since last May nearly 
every building trades man is em- 
ployed, at least temporarily. We are 
confronted with a child-labor problem 
which keeps children from school. We 
are making another effort to establish 
the 6-hour day for Monterey, Wat- 
sonville and Salinas. We are trying 
to establish a central agency and to 
coordinate all relief work under its 


head. 
The San Bernardino, Calif., Cham- 


ber of Commerce has appointed a 
committee to create employment and 
has recommended that the electric 
light and telephone companies place 
their wires underground. This recom- 
mendation did not meet the approval 
of the board of directors, so the com- 
mittee was dismissed. During the 
Community Chest drive just closed it 
is reported that workers were told 
just how much they were supposed to 
give. This statement applies to 
teachers as it also does to private em- 
ployees. The utility companies are 
on the 5-day week, as are all the build- 
ing trades crafts, but not more than 10 
per cent of the latter are working. 
The city and county officials have 
adopted the union wage rate as the 
minimum wage to prevail on all city 


work.—J. E. Hoop. 
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__— people always seem to be the first ones 
thought of when new work comes along. 

You might say such people are “first out” in life. 

They go ahead and help their company to 
progress. 

The “first outers” on the Baltimore & Ohio 
are those who believe that their jobs are im- 
portant — big or small . . . those who show a 
“will to please” — by doing their tasks well be- 


cause they really want to. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 of us invite you to ride on our railroad 
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San Francisco, Calif., is advancing 
all public projects, among which is 
the $6,000,000 war memorial which 
is under construction, writes John A. 
O’Connell. In some cases employers 
are compelling employees to contrib- 
ute to the Community Chest drive and 
city employees are giving one day’s 
pay a month. Industries that have 
shortened hours have put more men 
to work and we are endeavoring all 
the time to have hours cut. Condi- 
tions seem to be getting worse instead 
of better. The city itself has put all 
per diem employees on the 5-day 
week but have put no more men to 
work. We are fighting to maintain 
our state law that keeps children in 
school until 18 years of age. 


While Santa Monica, Calif., has 
done nothing to create jobs for the un- 
employed, they do maintain that home 


labor be hired, writes J. F. Robertson. 
The only instance of compulsory con- 
tributions to relief funds that has come 
to the attention of the writer is the 
Douglas Aeroplane Company, who re- 
quired the men on set salaries to con- 
tribute. All locals are working for the 
5-day week and some individuals are 
working for a 6-hour day. Children 
must be kept in school according to the 
state law or the parents are liable to 
arrest. The state wage scale as set 
up by the boards of education for 
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schools and city work must be paid on 
all Government contracts. 


At Santa Rosa, Calif., workers are 
asked to give one day’s pay a month 
to help the unemployed, writes H. E. 
Roberts. The 5-day week clause has 
been inserted in Government con- 
tracts. 


The Citizens Relief Council at 
Stockton, Calif., is composed of indi- 
viduals from all branches of organiza- 
tions and is interested in a campaign 
for the creation of jobs. Every home 
owner has been asked to supply one 
day’s work a month for either a man 
or woman. Certain corporations 
compel their employees to contribute 
to relief funds, but the methods used 
have proven very unpopular. The 
printers are about the only craft that 
has been able to put into effect shorter 
hours and thereby spread work. There 
is no evidence of an uptrend in busi- 
ness at this time, but we are looking 
for the holidays to stimulate it some- 
what. The city government is letting 
a contract for $35,000 improvements 
to be made to some fire houses, but the 
clause governing hours calls for the 
5%4-day week. The Central Labor 
Union cooperates with the Parent- 
Teacher Association in keeping chil- 
dren in school.—WILL1AM P. BurTz. 





